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THE DEPARTURE, 

Be Thou our comfort, mighty God ! 
Our Helper and our Friend ! 
Nor leave us, in this dangerous road ; 
Till all our trials end ! 



— Watts. 



^M 



AUNT MARGERY'S 
MAXIMS. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE DEPARTURE. 



^ELL, child, what I say to you, I would 
say to any body and eveiybody, that 
wishes to go through the world com- 
fortably— "Work, Watch, Wait" De- 
pend upon it, Kate, the happiness of 
life is bound up in the faithful carrying 
out of those three words.' 



lo Aunt Margery's Maxims. 

Kate made no comment on what aunt Margery 
had just said, for, to tell the truth, there was not a day 
passed but what she heard the same or similar re- 
marks on — 'Work, Watch, and Wait,* and she had 
got to call them aunt Marger/s Maxims ; so putting 
on her hat, she went out into the garden, thinking how 
tiresome it was to hear the same thing over and over 
again. 

Aunt Margery watched Elate for some minutes, as 
she paced up and down the gravel walk in front of the 
window, and then wheeling her chair towards the fire, 
said, in an undertone, * Poor child, she does not look 
much fit to contend with the world, neither shall she, 
as far as I am concerned ; I have taked care of that,* 
and the old lady settled herself in for a nap, quite 
satisfied with her arrangements for Kate's future. 

Kate continued pacing up and down the gravel 
walk, until the little flush of annoyance had disappeared 
from her cheek, and the little ruffle of her temper had 
calmed and subsided ; then going to the window, she 
peeped in, and discovering that her aunt v/as enjoy- 
ing a comfortable doze, she went to the tool house, 
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and, getting out her gardening implements, set to work 
at her flower-beds. 

Kate, or Katherine Hailand, had been an orphan 
about six years at the time we write of, and was Mrs 
Maigery Worthin^s great niece. The father had died 
early in life, leaving his widow very poorly off; so 
much so, that she was compelled to sink the little she 
had in an annuity, to be able to maintain herself and 
child. Kate's mother had offended her aunt in marry- 
ing Henry Hailand; and it was not until Miss Maigery 
had heard, in a roundabout way, of her niece's illness 
(for she had refused all direct communication with 
her), that her naturally kind feelings manifested them- 
selves. But when she really ascertained that her 
widowed niece was dangerously ill, and that at her 
death the child would be unprovided for, the old lady 
immediately started off for Mrs Hailand's residence, 
and never left her until human aid or human love wfere 
equally unavailing. When she next returned to her 
own pretty village home, she was accompanied by 
Kate, her poor niece's child, a timid delicate little 
thing about fourteen years old. 
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Kate's arrival at Miss Marger/s, and its consequent 
responsibility, seemed to have aroused the latent good 
in the old lady, which for many years had lain dor- 
mant for want of an object to expend itself on. She 
entered with all her heart upon her new trust, deter- 
mining that she would faithfully perform a parent's 
part to the orphan child ; and Kate had never reason 
to regret taking up her abode with aunt Margery. If 
aught but a mother could fill a mother's place in a 
child's bosom, aunt Margery, in her tenderness and 
unselfishness, would have taken that place. Miss 
Wortiiing made arrangements with the rector's wife 
for the education of Kate with that lady's daughters, 
which was a mutual accommodation to both parties ; 
for aunt Margery did not heed the expense, so long as 
she was not obliged to have a governess in her house; 
and Mrs Day, the rector's wife, was only too glad to 
have a resident instructress for her children, provided 
she had not to pay her salary. 

Kate's new mode of life agreed with her wonder- 
fully, and she soon grew a tall lovely girl, losing much 
of the delicacy of appearance which characterised her 
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when she first came to Miss Margery's abode. She 
was of a most affectionate disposition, and believed 
aunt Margery all but perfect; the *all but,' consisting 
in aunty's love of preaching firom her pet maxims, — 
*Work, Watch, and Wait' 

When Kate was eighteen, aunt Margery, who had 
reached her seventy-ninth year, had a paralytic seizure, 
which deprived her of the use of one side, so that she 
had to walk with a crutch, or be wheeled in a chair 
from one room to another. 

It was then that she reaped the reward of well- 
doing, for all Kate's love and devotion were expended 
on the dear old lady ; she read to her, talked to her, 
petted her, and waited upon her with the unwear3dng 
assiduity of a grateful child; and Miss Worthing was 
wont to declare that there never was such a precious 
darling as her own Kate. 

Kate was not aunt Margery's only relative, for she 
had a nephew, who was married and lived in the north 
of England, and to whom she had left the whole of 
her property before she adopted Kate Hailand. But 
when she took the little orphan to her heart and home^ 
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she made a new will, dividing her money equally 
between him and Kate, but leaving Kate the house 
and everything in it, over and above her share. 

This Kate knew ; but it was doubtful whether she 
ever gave it a thought, for she had led such a butter- 
fly life until her aunt's illness, that ways and means 
had never entered into her head. True, aunt Margery 
constantly preached up work, and working — but what 
work had Kate to do ? Surely nursing her dear aunty 
was not work, she would justly argue. And creeping 
out of bed to look at the beloved face was not watch- 
ing; neither was hoping and praying that she might 
be spared, waiting. * No, no,* Kate said, ' it was the 
pleasure of her life — she liked doing it, it made her so 
happy — and aunt/s maxims were about what she did 
not like, and she was sure they were sad and disagree- 
able.* 

Thus matters went on, until Elate was past twenty ; 
and nearly twenty-one, she would have told you, if you 
had asked her as she bent over her flower beds, on the 
afternoon she is first introduced to the reader's notice. 
And it is more than probable she would have raised 
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herself up to answer the inquiry, thereby disclosing a 
sweet smile upon a very gentle face, and a pair of such 
soft truthful blue eyes, that you would have been in no 
hurry to withdraw your own from them. 

It was a lovely afternoon towards the end of 
August, and Kate continued busily occupied with her 
flowers, until summoned by one of the servants to 
make tea. When she enteral the parlour in which 
her aunt was yet dozing, she fancied she looked rather 
paler than usual, and that there was a most unusual 
expression of weariness on her countenance. 

* Aunty wants her tea,' she observed to the atten- 
dant, who was placing the urn on the table. 

* Yes,' replied the girl, * she looks but poorly, Miss.* 
The little bustle consequent upon tea making 

aroused Miss Margery, and brought Kate to her side 
in a moment, inquiring of her how she felt, and 
whether she had enjoyed her long nap.* 

* Indeed I have had a long nap,' Kate,* observed 
the old lady, * why ever did you let me sleep so long, 
my child ?' 

' I have been so busy in the garden, aunty, that I 
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quite forgot all about time ; but are you quite well, 
dear?' questioned the anxious girl, as she saw a 
strange painful look flit across her aunf s face. 

* I feel very tired, Kate, an odd sensation all over 
me, as if I had been very hard at work, and was quite 
worn out* 

* Oh, you want your tea, aunty, and you must have 
an egg beaten up in it to strengthen you.* 

Aunt Margery made no objection to the egg, 
indeed, she seldom objected to anything that Kate 
proposed; but it was evident that she did not 
partake of the refreshing beverage with her usual 
lest 

When the tea things had been removed, and the 
fire renewed, for Miss Margery was naturally chilly 
and took to fires early, Kate prepared for their usual 
reading. But the old lady said that Kate must come 
and sit by her side a bit, she wanted to talk to her ; 
and then they would have just one chapter in the 
Bible, and then she thought she had better go to bed, 
for she was so tired. 

' Let me send for Doctor Pearson, aunty,' pleaded 
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Kate, * do let me send for him, dear, you are not well, 
I am sure you are jiot welL' 

* Sit down here, my love, close to me,' said the old 
lady, pointing to a footstool by her side. 

* Let me send for the doctor first, dear. You have 
a cold, you are getting quite hoarse. Oh ! let me send 
for him.' 

* Not to-night, my child. I do not want him. Sit 
down, I want to talk to you.' 

Kate obeyed very reluctandy, for she so wanted to 
send off one of the servants to the village for her friend, 
Dr Pearson. 

' Kate, my child,' said tne old lady, as she noted 
her niece's anxious countenance, 'Look up, my darlingi 

Kate raised her soft blue eyes towards her aunt's 
face, and they were softer than ever, for then they were 
sufiused with tears. 

' I am not ill, my darling,' said aunt Maigery, as 
she passed her hand caressingly over the glossy bands 
of hair adorning the fair young head, all but resting 
on her knee. ' I am only tired, my child. Eighty- 
one years have I been journeying through life, it 
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is meet that I should be weary, now resting time is 
come.* 

* Oh ! aunt, don't talk like that, please don't, oh ! 
don't,' sobbed Kate. 

* But I must, my darling, for I have much to say 
to you, and the time is short So short, Kate, that 
looking back, as I do, through my life, and link- 
ing event with event, the occurrences of past years 
seem but as incidents which have happened a few weeks 
or months ago. It is but as yesterday that I brought 
you, a sickly sorrowful little child, to my home, and 
yet six years have passsed. Six years of happiness and 
love to me; and six years of unselfish devotion on 
your part, which heaven alone can repay to you, for I 
never can.' 

* Oh ! Aunt Margery,' cried Kate, * what could I 
do even to show my gratitude and love for all your 
goodness to me. I must, I ever shall be your debtor.' 

* Nay, nay, my child, but we will not talk of that 
now. I want to talk of your cousin, Henry Worthing. 
I fear he will not be pleased when he finds I have 
divided my property equally between him and you. 
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He is not a mercenary man, but his wife is a selfish 
grasping woman, and has amazing influence over him. 
I could have wished that you could have seen him in 
my lifetime. It has been my sin and sorrow that I 
kept aloof in my younger days from my own flesh and 
blood ; and, but for you, I should, in my old age, 
have lived and died as I deserved, alone.' 

* Not deserved, aunty,' exclaimed Kate. 

* It is not my fault,' continued the old lady, * that 
you have not seen Henry Worthing, for I have fre- 
quently written to him begging him to come and pay 
me a visit ; but he has always made some excuse for 
not complying with my request But if I am spared 
a few da)rs longer, I will write to him again.' 

* Spared ! — z, few days 1' gasped Kate, trembling all 
over. 

* Yes, dear, days ; I feel just now as if it could be 
only hours with me, for I am so tired.' 

*I must, I will send for Doctor Pearson, aunt,' 
cried Kate, springing from her seat and ringing the 
belL * I cannot, will not let you pass the night with- 
out seeing him.' 
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* Well, if you wish it, my child, do send for him. 
It is a great comfort to me that he and our rector are 
such good trusty men ; for I have left you under their 
charge. They are my executors, Kate, and know all 
my affairs.' In a very short time a messenger was 
despatched for Dr Pearson, and Kate resumed her 
seat more contentedly, at aunt Margery's feet 

* Kate, dear, perhaps I ought to tell or show you 
where my will is kept,' observed the old lady. 

*Not to-night, oh, not to night,' whispered 
Kate. 

'Well then, I must to-morrow; but something 
tells me now is the time, my child ; to-morrow is the 
Lord's.' 

*Not to-night, oh, not to-night,' pleaded Kate. 
* Do not let us think or talk of it to-night, the very 
thought makes my heart ache.' 

* Poor child, poor child,' murmured Miss Margery 
to herself, ' if the thought of death is so painful, what 
will the realization be?' Kate noticed her aunt's lips 
moving, and inquired if she wanted anything. 

'No^ my dear, I was only thinking. You had 
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better get the Bible and let us have our chapter before 
Dr Pearson arrives.' 

' Shall I call the servants in/ asked Kate. 

^ I think not, dear. I feel as if I only wanted to 
have you with me,' replied the old lady. 

Kate fetched the family Bible ; and sitting down, 
placed it on her knees, inquiring what chapter her 
aunt would like her to read. 

* The twenty-first of Revelations, my dear, I do so 
love to hear it' 

It was with a very tremulous voice that Kate 
commenced reading — ' And I saw a new heaven and 
a new earth^ and for a few moments she was obliged 
to pause before she could proceed with the verse. 
Gradually she became more calm and collected, and, 
before she had finished the chapter, her voice had 
regained its wonted clearness and tone. 

'Ah! child,' said Miss Margeiy, as Kate closed 
the book, and silently waited for her aunt's usual 
comments on the reading, *I was very near being 
amongst the " fearful and unbelieving " who have no 
part in the kingdom of God ; but it seems to-night as 
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if I could only think of the end of life and the coming 
glory ; the way by which I have been led to it appears 
to be fading from my mind. I feel as if only a thin 
veil separated me from seeing " the King in His beauty ,' 
and that I have nearly reached the land which Scrip- 
ture saith, "w very far off^' Kate gazed upon her 
aged relative, and longed for Dr Pearson to arrive, 
for she knew not what to say or to do. Presently 
Miss Margery dozed ofl^ and soon, very soon, to Kate's 
manifest delight, Doctor Pearson entered the room. 
Oh! how glad she was to see him! with what an 
indescribable feeling of relief did she pour out her 
fears and forebodings to her kind friend. His presence 
reassured her, and she began to hope that she might 
have frightened herself in vain. But the hope soon 
died in her breast as she watched Dr Pearson's face, 
and read there that he was more alarmed than he chose 
to say. 

* How long has Miss Worthing been asleep, Kate ?' 
he inquired. 

' About ten minutes or a quarter of a hour,' she 
replied. 
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* Not more, Miss Kate ?' 

* No, certainly not, for I had been reading to her 
up to that time.' 

Many more questions did Dr Pearson ask, all of 
which were quietly answered by Klate, though her 
heart beat so fast she could scarcely bear it 

* Get me a glass, I have brought a restorative with 
me, Kate.' 

Kate rang for a glass, and Dr Pearson, bending 
over Miss Worthing, called her by her name several 
times, but without succeeding in arousing her. ' See 
what you can do, my dear,' he said, turning to Kate, 
when he found his efforts were ineffectual 

Kate knelt on the little footstool by her aunt's side 
and whispered in her ear, * Aunt Margery, dear aunty.' 

'Louder, Katel louder, my dear,' suggested the 
doctor. 

*Aunt Margery, dear, dear aunt Margery,' cried 
Kate in an agony of soul Again and again she called, 
but it was some minutes before her aunt showed any 
signs of returning consciousness. 

* Oh, Aunt Margery, do 1 do speak to me, my own 
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dear aunty ! only one word, aunt Margery !* she cried, 
beseechingly. 

The well known pitiful voice at length found a 
response in aunt Margery's loving heart, and seemed 
to call back the fast failing powers of nature, for the 
old lady moved in her chair, and stretching out her 
hands, said feebly, * Come here, darling ; did you call. 
I cannot see you ; where are you?' 

*Here, dear, here!' replied Kate, throwing her 
arms around her aunt The aged arms clasped the 
slender trembling form of Kate, and the feeble voice 
faltered forth, * I feel you, darling, but I cannot see 
you ; and your voice sounds afar off. God bless you, 
my darling.' 

*Give her the draught. Miss Kate, quick, before 
she dozes off again,' said Dr Pearson. 

Kate released herself from her aunt's embrace, 
and with some difficulty got her to swallow the 
draught. 

* Let me sleep, darling — I am so sleepy. Good 
night, my love ; God bless you !* murmured Miss 
Maigery, as she lay back in her chair. ' Good night 
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to all — good night* They were Miss Margery Worth- 
ing's last words. 

They carried her to her bed-room, and laid her in 
her bed, and friendly loving &ces came and gazed 
upon her, then turned away with weeping eyes. But 
she knew it not — ^the end was nearly come, and no 
earthly one could enter the valley she was then pass- 
ing through. How poor Kate watched and prayed, as 
she sat two nights and a day beside aunt Margery's 
sleeping form. How she hoped that the closed lids 
would once more be lifted up, and that the loving lips 
would once more pronounce her name. But sounder 
and sounder grew aunt Margery's sleep, until every 
member of the body yielded to its influence — ^until the 
restless moving arms lay still without the counterpane, 
and the head, which had moved wearily to and fro, 
rested peacefully on the pillow. Then how gently, 
how imperceptibly, it continued, sealing up vitality, 
until every part participated in the long unbroken re- 
pose, which the trump of God alone could distiu-b or 
waken from. It was some minutes before Kate could 
be really convinced that aunt Margery's spirit had 
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escaped from its earthly tenement, and had returned 
to the One who gave it, so gently had ' the silver cord' 
uniting soul and body been unloosed. But when she 
realized the solemn truth, she gave a loud sharp cry, 
and fell insensible upon the lifeless form of her be- 
loved aunt They lifted her oflF the bed and bore her 
to her own room, good Mrs Day, the rector's wife, fol- 
lowing her there, weeping over her and caressing her 
as if she had been one of her own children. When 
she recovered a little, she sent for a favourite servant 
of Miss Margery's, and giving her a paper containing 
written instructions, which her aunt had long since 
entrusted to her — ^bade the woman see to it faithfully 
— ^and then with a heart-rending moan, poor Kate 
laid her head upon Mrs Day's breast, and wept 
unrestrainedly. 




II. 



THE WILL. 



Lo I am with you ! saith the Lor_ :- 

My Church shall safe abide ; 
For I will ne'er forsake my own, 

Whose souls in Me confide. 

—DODDRIDO*. 



ST 




CHAPTER II. 



! OU must ask Kate, my dear, where Miss 
Maigeiys will is,' said Mr Day to Ms 
wife, the momit^ after their old Mend's 
death. ' Dr Pearson is in the dining- 
room writing to Henry Worthing to 
apprise him of his aunl^s demise. By- 
the-by, my dear, I don't think there will be much 
sorrow in that quarter, unless it is at having half Miss 
Margery's property instead of the whole.' 

' Oh, Fred, don't be uncharitable,' said kind Mrs 



^ 
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Day, quite shocked at her husband's (to her) severe 
remark. 

* Well, I only wish I may be wrong in my judg- 
ment, Polly. But now go, my dear, and ask Kate to 
find her aunt's will Mr Phipps is expected every 
minute.' 

* Must you have a lawyer, then,* inquired Mrs Day. 

* Dr Pearson agreed with me, it was better ; for we 
are neither of us business men, and Henry Worthing 
is a sharp customer to deal with ; besides, Mr Phipps 
is such a very old fiiend of Miss Margery's, that it 
would not have seemed right to have a:cted without 
him.' 

A gentle rap at the hall-door broke oflf Mr and 
Mrs Day's tete-a-tete^ and the good lady betook herself 
to Kate's room to inquire about the will. 

But Kate said ' she did not know where it was ; 
she had never heard ; her aunt wanted to tell her the 
evening she was taken ill, but she would not let her ;' 
and with the mention of that sad evening came sud^ 
bitter recollections, that poor Kate covered up her' 
face and wept afi*e8h. 
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* But Kate, dear, I am so sorry, but you must really 
try to find it I would not ask you to, if it were not 
quite necessary that my husband and Dr Pearson 
should have it Do try and think where your aunt 
would have been likely to have put it' 

Kate tried to think, but she could not ; nothing 
was dear to her mind ; she said, ' It might be in the 
secretaire, or in the drawer in her aunt's bed-room, or 
in the tin box, or, she could not tell where, indeed 
she could not' 

*Come with me, my dear, we will lOok in the 
secretaire first,' suggested Mrs Day. 

* Oh, no,' cried Kate, * I never opened it in my 
life. I could not, indeed I could not 1* and she shud- 
dered at the thought 

* Where is the tin box, dear ?' inquired Mrs Day. 

* In the cupboard under the secretaire,* sobbed Kate. 

* Which is the key?* asked Mrs Day, feeling as if 
she was very hard-hearted in plaguing the poor girl 
so. * Which is the key?* and she gave Kate her aunt's 
bunch of keys, which had been lying on the dressing- 
table. 
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Kate was not quite sure, but she showed Mrs Day 
which one she thought it was, and then Mrs Day took 
it down to her husband. 

The gentlemen searched the secretaire, and then 
they looked over the papers and parchments in the 
tin box, but no will was found. 

* It must be in Miss Margery's bed-room,' said Mr 
Phipps. *We had better ask Miss Kate to look 
there.' 

Again Mr and Mrs Day held another tete-a-tete, and 
the good lady, with some reluctance, consented to 
making further inquiries of poor sorrowing Kate. 

*If I must, I must,' said Mrs Day, 'but really, 
Fred, it seems cruel to be asking Kate questions 
to-day. The child is quite overcome, bodily and 
mentally; a night's rest, and then she would be 
sufficiently recovered to give us any necessary in- 
formation.' 

* But, my dear, we do not know how to act without 
instructions.' 

'Nonsense, Fred, have not you and I, and Dr 
Pearson and Mr Phipps, heard Miss Margery over 
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and over again tell us how she wished her funeral to 
be conducted.' 

* Yes, my dear, and if we had only Kate to con- 
sult, we would not give her one moment's trouble on 
the subject But Henry Worthing might ask what 
right we had to take the management of his aunt's 
affairs. And we should look very foolish if we had 
not Miss Margei/s will to prove we were acting ac- 
cording to her expressed desire.' 

*Well, I suppose I must go and tease the poor 
child,' said Mrs Day, with a resigned little sigh, *I 
hope I shall be successful this time.' 

*I think you are siu-e to be, my dear,' was her 
husband's encouraging reply. 

Mrs Day did not like her task, and it was with a 
perturbed countenance that she went to Kate's room, 
and, taking a seat by her side, told her of the gentle- 
men's fruitless search after her aunt's will 'Mr Phipps 
thinks, dear,' she said, 'that the will is probably in 
your aunt's room. Would you mind going with me to 
fetch it?' 

A sort of shiver ran through Kate when she heard 

8 
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Mrs Da/s request ; not that she was afraid of death, 
oh no, that was not the reason; but it was an un- 
describable shrinking at searching amongst her dear 
aunt Margery's papers. She had been constantly sent 
to her aunfs drawers in her bed-room for money, and 
any other things the old lady required, but she could 
not bear to think of going and looking there now — ^the 
thought was dreadful to her. Mrs Day understood 
her unexpressed feelings, and suggested that she and 
old Jane (Miss Margery's favourite servant) should go 
and bring the drawer in which Miss Worthing kept her 
money and other valuables, to Kate. To this pro- 
position Kate thankfully consented ; and Jane having 
been summoned, the drawer was speedily brought into 
Kate's room. With streaming eyes, and trembling 
hands, did poor Kate lift out the little treasures, 
packets of letters, and various articles in the drawer. 
She had often talked about them, and even looked at 
them in aunt Margery's life-time ; but now they were 
no longer objects of interest or curiosity, but sacred 
links connecting the living with the dead — touching 
reminiscences of the past Silently Mrs Day watched 
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Kate, as she tremulously removed the several deposits, 
and with breathless concern trusted that the will would 
be found amongst them ; but it was not until all had 
been taken out, and a piece of paper covering the 
bottom of the drawer had been lifted up, that the will 
was discovered. With a suppressed exclamation of 
pleasure, Mrs Day took possession of the document, 
and gladly conveyed it to her husband, who, 
evidently relieved at its having been found, car- 
ried it to Mr Phipps, and Dr Pearson in the dining- 
room, and Mrs Day returned to comfort sorrowing 
Kate. 

Later in the day, when Mrs Day had coaxed Kate 
down into the breakfast-room, and Mr Day had craved 
his privilege of seeing his dear little Kate, the good 
wife fancied there was an expression of annoyance, if 
not actual distress, upon her partner's usually placid 
countenance, one that she was at a loss to account for. 
It was not the manifestation of sorrow at having lost 
an old friend, nor sympathy with poor Kate, but an 
anxious disturbed pitying expression, especially visible 
when he looked or spoke to his favourite, which con- 
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vinced Mrs Day that something had gone wrong 
respecting her, or her interests. 

'What is it, Fred?' whispered Mrs Day, as she 
followed her husband into the hall, when he was about 
to return home. *What ever is the matter? I am 
sure there is something going wrong. Is it about Kate ?' 

Mr Day, in a low but troubled voice, replied, * I 
hope all will be yet well ; but that was the wrong will 
you gave me.' 

*The wrong will !' gasped Mrs Day. 

* Yes, Polly, the one Mr Phipps made before Kate 
came to live with her aunt' 

'Come in here, Fred, and tell me what you are 
going to do,* cried Mrs Day, pulling her husband into 
the dining-room, and closing the door after them. 

*Why, my dear,* said Mr Day, 'as the arrange- 
ments for the funeral were alike in both wills, and Dr 
Pearson and I were executors to both, we decided that 
we would not worry Kate by begging her to look for 
the proper will to-day, but would give the necessaiy 
orders without troubling her further for the present 
But to-morrow, and indeed until it is found, we must 
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continue searching for Miss Margei/s last will. It is 
of the greatest importance to Kate ; and, to tell the 
truth, I am very anxious about it' 

* Oh Fred, if we should not find it' 

* Then poor Kate is left to the mercy of Henry 
Worthing.' 

Mrs Day's blank look of despair expressed too 
plainly her idea of Henry Worthing's mercy; for 
though she would not let her husband speak harshly 
of him, yet she knew full well that his wife Would 
never let him befiiend poor Kate. 

* We must not despair,* said Mr Day. * No doubt 
the will will be found, and our precious Kate enjoy 
the comforts her aunt has bequeathed to her.' 

But the will was ftot found. Kate, roused to action 
at Mr Day and Dr Pearson's earnest request, searched 
everywhere she could think of for it, but alas I in vain. 
In the bitterness of her grief she failed to comprehend 
the importance attached to herself in finding it ; and 
the executors forebore to tell her. But as the week 
passed by, and the day drew near for Miss Margery's 
interment, the suspense and distress of her friends 
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became uncontrollable: the very servants who, through 
old Jane, divined that something was going wrong for 
their dear young mistress, watched her with loving 
tearful eyes, and vied, one with the other, in xmobtru- 
sive acts of affection. Henry Worthing had written to 
Dr Pearson, stating that distant and important business 
would prevent his attending his aunf s funeral, but he 
could leave the management of her affairs with all 
confidence to his old friends and Mr Phipps. So far 
so well, they thought, and were thankful enough that 
he would not be a witness to their uneasiness and 
perplexity. 

The day came too soon, alas ! for poor Kate, and 
her friends, and Miss Margery Worthing's mortal 
remains were consigned to their last resting place, 
and the Rector, Dr Pearson, and Mr Phipps returned 
to Miss Margery's dining-room to consult as to what 
must be done. That the last will was not to be foxmd 
by them was certain. It had either been hidden in 
some unknown place to Elate, or Miss Margery had 
made a mistake, and destroyed her new will instead of 
her old one. Poor Kate heard the intelligence that 
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her pitying friends conveyed in the gentlest, tenderest 
manner, with unexpected composure; the sudden 
death of her aunt had so overpowered her, that she 
had no room in her heart for thinking of self. 

' I can work,* she said, when they told her all the 
property was her cousin's. * I can carry out one of 
axmt Maiger/s precepts — ^at least I can work. I am 
so glad that the servants are remembered, and that 
old Jane is provided for. But, dear, dear aunt 
Maigery, I shall have you nearer to me in thought, if 
I work.' 

But Dr Pearson and Mr Day were not at all 
willing that Kate should work until they had used 
every eflfort to prevent its being necessary, and Mr 
Phipps wrote to Henry Worthing, explaining exactly 
how matters stood, enclosing a rough copy of Miss 
Margery's missing will, and a correct copy of the 
present one. In forcible language he represented 
what Kate had been to her aunt, and how convinced 
he and all her friends were, that the present will was 
not the one embodying the last wish and desire of the 
aged lady. 
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Henry Worthing's first impulse, upon receiving Mr 
Phipps' letter, was to write off immediately and say 
that it was his wish tliat the expressed desires of his 
aunt, contained in the missing will, should be carried 
out, and that he felt it was but just and right that 
Miss Hailand should share equally with himself in 
Miss Margery's property. But upon second reflection 
he thought he had better consult his wife on the 
subject; and that second thought turned the scale 
against the orphan girl 

Mrs Worthing was indignant; the idea of Mr 
Worthing's letting two or three hundred a-year slip 
out of his fingers; it was ridiculous to think of — 
surely he must be mad. Was it not high time she 
asked, for James to go to college? And the poor 
girls, had they not been dying to spend a few months 
on the continent, and he (their father) had never 
been able to afford to treat them. Now here was 
just the money required, and Mr Worthing had 
scruples about receiving it. She had no patience 
with him! that she had not! — ^and Mrs Worthing's 
anger assumed such an alarming aspect, that her 
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cowed husband merely suggested, and that very 
meekly — 

* I thought, my dear, we might do something for 
the poor girl, if we do not share the property with 
her.' 

* Poor girl, indeed I* sneered Mrs Worthing, * very 
poor, no doubt 1 as if she has not taken care of herself 
the last two or three years. Do you suppose, for an 
instant, that Miss Margery spent seven or eight 
hundred a-year living in her quiet hum-drum way? 
Not a bit of it Your poor girl has doubtless feathered 
her nest pretty well. And as to a missing will, I don't 
believe there was ever one to miss. The one found 
is, and was (in my mind) the only one that ever 
existed.' 

* But what is to be done ?* inquired Mr Worthing. 

* Done I why how stupid you are ! tell Cross, the 
lawyer, to act for you Let him write back to the old 
woman's lawyer, saying the instruction in Miss Margery's 
will are to be carried out as speedily as possible.' 

*But what is to become of Miss Hailand?' asked 
Mr Worthing. 
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'Become of her; let her work. She is young 
enough. I have no patience m encouraging girls in 
laziness— or at least such as she is/ she added ; for 
something seemed to whisper into Mrs Worthing's 
ear, * How are you bringing up your own ?* 

* I do not like to do it,* said Mr Worthing, looking 
and feeling very small. ' I do not think it is right to 
turn that poor girl out upon the world penniless, after 
she has waited so kindly and attentively upon aunt 
Margery. What will people say?' 

* Why, that you are a fool if you do not take what 
is your own,' replied his wife, decisively. 

But Mr Worthing would not quite give in to his 
wife's decision ; he could not help thinking he would 
rather be called a fool by the world, than be despised 
by such men as Mr Day and Dr Pearson, and he 
therefore insisted that something should be given to 
Kate — ^urging as a reason, that all the servants had 
been remembered in his aunt's will, and that it was 
hard her companion should be forgotten. After a 
good many pros and cons, Mrs Worthing agreed that 
Kate should be allowed to keep Miss Maigeiys 
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'trumpery old trash,' as she desigated the aged lad/s 
household furniture, plate, and linen, to which allow- 
ance Mr Worthing, unknown to his wife, instructed 
his lawyer to add, ' and all the money that might have 
been in Miss Margeiy's possession at the time of her 
death.* 

It would be difficult to relate the indignation 
expressed by Miss Margery's old friends when Mr 
Phipps told them the contents of the letter he had 
received from Mr Worthing's attorney. They had 
hoped against hope that Henry Worthing would make 
some small allowance for the maintenance of their 
favourite ; much, they did not expect, but a trifle they 
thought he might spare out of his abundance, for the 
poor orphanless girl. 

*Ohr sighed Mrs Day, * that we could afford to 
take her to our own home for good — ^and shame those 
heardess wretches,' she added, in an indignant tone, 
with flashing eyes. 

* My dear,' said the rector, mildly interpos- 
ing. 

* I can't help being angry, Fred, it's a shame and 
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a sin too — that it is !* and the tears rushed into Mrs 
Da/s eyes as she spoke. 

*That it is, madam;* exclaimed Dr Pearson, *I 
only wish I were a young man instead of an old one, 
I would see that Miss Kate should not be looking 
about for a home to call her own.' 

Mr Phipps said nothing, but took a pinch of snuff 
and re-settled his spectacles, his usual method of 
showing he was vexed or perplexed. 

*Well,' cried Mrs Day, a little consoled at the 
unanimous love and sympathy evinced towards Kate, 
* Our house will always be a place for her to come to ; 
and whilst we have a roof to shelter us, she will well 
know that she can claim a share of it I wish we 
could keep her always with us.' 

* I only wish there had been no will,' remarked Mr 
Phipps, *I could have then claimed a great niece's 
share in Miss Margery's money, for her.* 

These comments, and many others, had been 
made in Miss Marger/s dining-room, whither Mr 
Phipps had summoned Dr Pearson, and Mr and Mrs 
Day to meet him, to hear Mr Cross' letter. 
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After the first burst of indignation had subsided, 
Mrs Day was sent to Kate to break the result of the 
unsuccessful appeal to the Worthings. 

' Do not fret about it,' whispered Kate, as she threw 
her arms round distressed Mrs Day's neck ; ' that is the 
least part of my sorrow. I did not expect my cousin 
would be willing to aid me. I am young, I can work. 
If dear aunt Margery could speak to me now, she 
would say, " Work^ my child," and I will, that I will,* 
sobbed Kate, losing all self-control when she thought 
or spoke of her beloved aunt 

For some moments Kate lay weeping in Mrs 
Day's arms; then rousing herself, she said, with a 
faltering voice, *I will be brave. I am not crying 
because I am poor, but because I must go away from 
all I love. It was kind of my cousins to give me the 
furniture and what I have been used to see about me 
so long.' 

* Kind 1' exclaimed Mrs Day, starting back, * I do 
not call it kind to give you what is rightfully your 
own. I get so angry when I think about the will, that 
I hardly know what I say.' 
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Kate affectionately kissed her, and wiping the tears 
from her own overflowing eyes, said quietly, * We will 
go into die dining-room, dear. I must make the most 
of my friends whilst I can be with them.' 

Kate found It was hard work to be brave and keep 
up, when she felt the kind pitying glances that were 
cast upon her, as she strove to explain her wishes to 
her kind friends. Mr Phipps took so many pinches' 
of snuff, and settled and resettled his spectacles so 
frequently, that his nose assumed a crimson hue from 
the external and internal irritation to which it was 
subjected; whilst Dr Pearson was suddenly seized 
with a most unpleasant cold, which required the con- 
stant service of his pocket handkerchief, and rendered 
him particularly silent that evening, leaving the con- 
versation nearly entirely to the Days and poor Kate ; 
for Mr Phipps was at all times, when not engaged in 
business affairs, a man of few words. 

Sitting on a couch between Mr and Mrs Day, 
Kate managed to tell them, in broken sentences, that 
It was her wish that Mr Worthing should be thanked 
for what he had given her, and that if he would allow 
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her to let everything remain as it then was, in her 
aunt* s house, until the house might be let, she should 
be so much obliged to him. She said she could not 
bear to part with aunt Margery's dear old furniture 
and plate. (What would Kate have^thought, and felt, 
if she had heard Mrs Worthing call it trumpery old 
trash? Well for us that we are not all like-minded) 
She fancied that she should some day use it again. 
She could not tell what made her think so, she said ; 
but she had a strange feeling that she was not going 
away from the village for ever. Here Kate's courage 
and language failed her for some minutes, and a flood 
of tears came to her relief. But after a while she got 
the better of her sobs and tears, and begged her 
friends to forgive her weakness, and believe that it 
was not the going into a situation grieved her, but the 
having to go away from all of them. After a pro- 
tracted visit, the gentlemen (for Mrs Day was staying 
with Kate) reluctantly prepared to leave. * I am not 
poor,' said Kate, as she rose from the couch to bid 
them farewell. * I never can be truly poor whilst I 
am rich in hearts like yours. My life has been all 
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sunshine hitherto. My God sees fit to doud my path 
just now, but He has not made it all dark for me. 
With heavenly grace to help, and earthly love to 
cheer, what have I to complain of? Surely not be- 
cause my mission is to— Work.* 




in 



WORK 



' For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.* 

2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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CHAPTER III. 



^ T was hard heartfelt woHt for Kate to bid 
adieu to the dear old home, which had 
sheltered her foi more than six happy 
years, and to receive the parting fare- 
wells of her auof s servants, two of whom 
had been the first to meet her when she 
arrived there. It was no easy task to say 'good-bye' 
to those who had long looked upon her and called her 
their 'sunbeam,' and who believed there never was 
such a young lady as their own Miss Kate. And 
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Kate found it so ; but she set herself bravely to per- 
form her appointed duty, looking to Him who has 
promised to perfect our weakness in His strength. 
She had heard of a situation as governess in London 
soon after her aunt's death, and, after making inquiries, 
finding it was one she could fill, she had thankfully 
accepted it; so that when she left her old home, it 
was to go to her new one. Mr and Mrs Day were 
very anxious for her to have spent a few weeks 
with them before going away, but she felt she had 
better not, and told them that the second parting 
would be more than she could bear. 

Mr Day accompanied Kate to London, even driving 
to the door of her future residence ; and it was with 
no slight emotion that he helped his young charge to 
alight from the carriage, and kissed the pale face 
lifted so trustingly to his own. How he hoped, as he 
watched Kate enter the hall, and saw a lady come 
out of a room to meet her, that the lady's heart might 
open to receive the mourning stranger kindly, and 
that the orphan girl might find a sympathising friend 
in her. 
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Kate's heart beat fast as she stepped for the first 
time within the threshold of her new home ; she dared 
not trust herself to take one glance behind her, for 
she knew another look at her dear pastor would quite 
unnerve her, and she wanted to meet the lady coming 
towards her with some degree of composure ; so she 
drove back the tears rushing into her eyes, and timidly 
advanced towards her future employer. Their hands 
and eyes met, and involuntarily Kate felt — * she does 
not like me,' and it was with the greatest difficulty she 
could restrain from bursting into a flood of tears. 
Mrs Jameson preceded her into a large handsomely 
furnished room; and having ascertained that she 
would like to go to her bed-room, rang for a servant 
ta show her thither. 

That Kate's supposition was correct, was quite true. 
Mrs Jameson did not like her, though, to do the lady 
justice, she had been quite prepared to like her very 
much. But she had a great dislike to good-looking 
governesses, and Kate most certainly came under that 
description. Mrs Jameson was a pretty little weak- 
minded woman, one who could not bear to see any one 
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better looking than herself; and when Kate raised her 
soft blue eyes, rendered softer by the tears which would 
find their way into them, the vain little woman thought 
them prettier than her own, and disliked her accordingly. 

'Oh, dear! oh, dearl' sighed Kate, as she sat 
down and glanced round her well-fiimished diamber, 
which presented a most comfortable appearance, *I 
woiild have been content with a garret if I could have 
been sure that Mrs Jameson liked me. Oh, dear ! oh, 
dear!* and the poor girl covered her face with her 
hands, and wept. Presently she was aroused from 
her grief by a tapping at her door, and a servant 
entered, inquiring, * Whether Miss Hailand would like 
refreshments in her own room, or in the school-room ?* 
and further stating, that ' the children were just going 
to tea.' 

Kate said she would join the school-room party in 
a few minutes ; and having ascertained that an oppo- 
site door led into it, set about bathing her face, and 
arranging her hair, determining that she would not let 
her feelings get the better of her; but would endea- 
vour so to act, that if Mrs Jameson did not like her 
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then, she should learn to do so when she knew her 
better. 

*How pale you look, Miss Hailand,' said Mrs 
Jameson, as Kate presented herself in the school- 
room; *do sit near the fire. I forgot to order a fire 
in your room — these October evenings are very cold. 
Mr Jameson is dining out, and I am going to take 
tea with the children ; so I will take your place at the 
tea-table. You have not seen the children yet? Oh, 
here they are ;' and as she spoke, two young girls and 
a boy entered the room. 

'This,' said Mrs Jameson, touching the shoulder 
of the tallest of the trio, * is Bella ; she is just twelve 
years old, and, I am sorry to say, very careless ; and 
this one is Mary,' continued the lady, removing her 
hand firom off Bella's shoulder and laying it on Mary's 
head, * she is either very stupid for ten years old, or 
very thoughtless and naughty ; and that is Montague,' 
observed Mrs Jameson, looking towards the boy, who 
was standing on one leg by the door making grimaces 
at his sisters; *he is not quite eight, and is very 
troublesome, but sharp.' Bella and Mary shook hands 
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very shyly with Kate, evidently not best pleased with 
their mother's comments upon their characters; but 
Master Montague, with a sudden spring, botmded for- 
wards, and put up a very rosy pair of lips for a kiss, 
which he immediately received from poor Kate, who 
was only too glad to accept any overture of friend- 
ship. 

* Fie for shame!' cried Mrs Jameson. * You rude 
boy, what will Miss Hailand think of you?' inquired 
the lady mother, shocked at her child's familiarity 
towards a stranger. 

* Why, that I'm a trump !' shouted the boy, throw- 
ing himself upon the floor, and turning a somersault 

*I am afraid you will discover Monty has been 
very much indulged, Miss Hailand,' said the mother, 
apologetically. 'He is not a bad boy, only he has 
had his own way too much. He was my first, and 
indeed until a few months ago, my only son. I have 
had eight girls and only two boys. My last baby is 
just four months old, and papa and I are so pleased 
that we have another boy.' 

' I amt though,' interrupted the trump, assuming a 
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natural position. * Nurse says Tots will put my nose 
out of joint, and Fd rather keep it where it is.* 

* Hush ! you naughty child, go back to the niu^ery 
and get your hair brushed again 1 Do, Miss Hailand, 
come to the table. I am sure you must be ready to 
faint for want of something — and that boy's noise must 
have made your head ache.' 

Kate took a seat at the table, the opposite side to 
Bella and Mary ; and Monty withdrew to the nursery 
to get his hair brushed, where, finding the nurses and 
two little ones at tea, he remained to partake of it 
with them. 

Nothing could be kinder than Mrs Jameson's 
manner was, when she pressed Kate to take fi*eely of 
the plentifully spread table. She prided herself upon 
her hospitality, and the new governess, good-looking 
though she might be, must be a participator of it. 
Besides, Miss Hailand was so pale, that she was not 
quite certain that she was as pretty as she had first 
thought her — ^but those soft blue eyes, how she did 
wish they had been green or any other out of the way 
colour. 
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After tea, Mrs Jameson sent Bella and Mary away, 
and drawing up to the fire, begged Kate to do the 
same. She then informed her that only five of her ten 
children were alive, and that the three Kate had seen 
were to be her pupils, the other two being babies. 

* I am afraid,' she observed, in reference to Monty, 
'that you will find him rather tiresome; but he will 
not be imder your care long, for Mr Jameson is look- 
ing out for a school for him to go to, when he has 
completed his eighth year. At present he is half his 
time in the nursery, for we do not wish him to be 
forced with his studies. Bella is clever, but, as I 
before said, careless; and Mary, I am half afiuid, 
has not too much sense — she is unfortunately dull and 
awkward.' 

Further conversation ensued relative to the hours 
for lessons, meals, and play, Mrs Jameson assuring 
Kate that she wished her to make herself comfortable, 
and not to fail to order anything of the servants con- 
ducive to her happiness. She then took Kate into 
Bella's and Mary's bed-room, which opened into the 
school-room, the opposite side to Kate's ; telling her, 
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though her daughters were so close to the school-room, 
yet they would never be there after lessons, having a 
play-room upstairs next to the niurseries, to which she 
would introduce her the following morning. 

It was with a feeling of relief that Kate saw Mrs 
Jameson lead the way to her own bed-room, saying 
that she was sure that she must be very tired, and 
would be glad to get some rest ; and she could scarcely 
refrain from expressing her gratitude, when, upon open- 
ing the door, she observed a blazing fire and an easy 
chair wheeled up beside the fire-place, giving the 
apartment a cheering homely look. Mrs Jameson 
noticed Kate's stuprised and pleased countenance, and 
inwardly plumed herself upon the advantages a gover- 
ness had in her establishment; she then very graciously 
bade Kate good night — begging her to ring for what- 
ever she required. 

* It is all very comfortable and cosy,' thought lonely 
Kate, as she glanced around her; 'and it was vtry 
kind of Mrs Jameson to have such a nice fire for me. 
But I wonder whether it is customary for ladies not 
to shake hands with their governesses, but on state 
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occasions. One touch of Mrs Jameson's hand would 
have done me good, it would have made me feel a 
member of her family ; that very polite little affable 
bow has raised such a barrier between us. But I will 
try to make her like me. Oh 1 dear aunt Margery, 
how I shall miss you in this large grand house ! and 
how I shall think of you and try to live as if you were 
close beside me, my precious aunty ;' and Kate kissed 
a small likeness of aunt Margery, which she had just 
unpacked. 

Kate was so weary, that when she went to bed she 
soon fell asleep, and slept soundly until the morning. 
She had committed herself to the care of Him who 
careth for the orphan, and had resolutely set herself 
to do her duty in that station in which it had pleased 
God to place her. No useless regrets for the past, no 
dallyings with the present — ^had she allowed or did she 
allow to mar her peace ; but with a firm faith in Him 
who doeth all things well, she was content to leave the 
uncertain way, to the certain end, in the hands of her 
heavenly Father: assured that He could not fail to 
lead her aright 
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Kate had requested the servant who attended to 
her room, to call her for a few mornings, mitil she 
should be accustomed to the proper hour for rising. 
Punctually, therefore, as the schooi-room clock struck 
eight she entered the room, but not to find her pupils 
there. The fire blazed, the breakfast was all ready, 
but no children were visible. After waiting ten 
minutes, she tapped at Bella's and Mai^s door, in- 
quiring if they were dressed ? 

' No, Miss, that they aint !' called a sharp voice 
firom within, the/re the provokinest young ladies that 
ever was. I'd as lieve dress three babies as one of 
them. 

*Hold your tongue, JaheT called one of the 
children. 

* I shan't. Miss,* was the immediate reply. 

Kate instantly opened the door, thereby discover- 
ing Mary still in bed, with one leg thrust out of the 
bed-clothes, on which the servant was endeavouring to 
draw a stocking — no easy task, for Mary was shaking it 
without intermission. Bella was half dressed, wrapped 
up in awarm dressing-gown, busily occupied with a book. 
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Miss Hailand's unexpected entrance brought the 
party to reason. Bella cast aside her book, and began 
to go on with her dressing ; and Mary jumped out of 
bed so suddenly, that she nearly overset the servant 

* My dears,* said Kate very decidedly, * you must 
not keep me waiting another morning. Your mamma 
told me the breakfast hour was at eight ; recollect, I 
shall expect you to meet me for the future at that 
time in the school-room.' 

Bella shrugged her shoulders, but said nothing; 
whilst Mary muttered something about ^ Miss Masters 
did not ever make them get up, and they weren't 
slaves to be ordered about' Kate thought it best not 
to appear to have heaia Mary's rude speech; but 
quietly looking at her watch, observed, * It is now a 
quarter after eight, I shall wait until half-past, when I 

* 

hope you will both be quite ready to join me at the 
breakfast-table. I should be very sony to have to 
send a message of complaint to your mamma about 
either of you,' and without glancing towards her pupils, 
she left the room, closing the door after her. 

' Well, I never I you've got your match this time,^ 
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said Jane, highly delighted with the new governess' 
spirit, * you'll be taught manners at last, or my name's 
not Jane Jenkins.' 

' Hold your tongue ! we shan't ! for I'll tell mamma, 
that I will,' cried Bella, * we aren't going to be ordered 
about by a governess.* 

*No, that we aren't! nor we won't!* joined in 
Mary, though it is certain she busied herself with 
dressing as fast as she could ; and both young ladies 
were quite ready when, at the expiration of the quarter 
of an hour, Kate again opened the door to see if they 
were dressed for breakfast. 

* Now, my dears,' said Kate, very kindly, * I am 
glad you are ready; I thought you would be. Let us 
begin breakfast at once ; the tea is getting quite cold. 
Take your own seats,' and she took her place at the 
table, and began to -pour out the tea. 

The girls sulkily obeyed, and placed themselves 
one on either side of Miss Hailand, who did her best 
to make them sociable, but all to no purpose ; they 
would not talk or be agreeable, but sat nursing their 
indignation at her interference with their getting-up 
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habits. They knew it would be useless to appeal to 
their mamma about the new governess, as their father 
had positively declared, if they could not get on with 
the lady who was coming, that he would send them to 
a boarding-school a long way off, and be plagued no 
more about them. Poor man, he had not the plea- 
santest life in the world ; with his pretty jealous little 
wife, and his petted passionate children, he was often 
hQard to say, * they were enough to drive him out of 
his mind.' 

Three governesses had already been under his 
roof during that one year ; and it was at the departure 
of Miss Masters that he had come to the decision that 
Miss Hailand should be the last ; and if she could not 
manage his * rebels,* as he was wont to call them, he 
would send them from home to some one who could. 
Of this determination the children were perfectly 
aware, but Kate was not, perhaps it would have been 
better if she had been. Kate was very fond of children, 
but she had never been used to spoiled ones ; and her 
heart began to fail her, as she glanced from one to the 
other of her pupils, as they sat at breakfast ' Maiy 
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is not stupid/ she thought, ' but stubborn ; and Bella 
is careless from contemptuous indi£ference. I wonder 
whether they are affectionate girls ? if they are, I might 
do something with them.' 

Kate might well sigh, she had not the best ground 
to work upon ; it would be long before the good seed 
would take root in those young hearts, and the break- 
ing up and preparing them for it would be hard work 
indeed. * They are so young in years, and yet so old 
in their ways,* thought Kate, as she continued her 
meditations after the girls had left the room. 'Oh 
shall I be ever able to manage them ? I want some 
one to direct and teach me — ^how shall I act — ^where 
shall I begin?* Suddenly flashed through her mind 
the text, * If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God that giveth to all men Uberally and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him.* Oh, what comfort and 
consolation were in those words, and how joyfully did 
poor lonely Kate stay her perplexed spirit upon them. 
It was to her * the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land,' and she could rest, with childlike confidence, 

beneath it Resting beneath it, she looked with faith 

5 
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beyond the things of time, and beheld the land afar 
ofi^ where shadows cease ; where the Lamb is the light 
thereof, and where her dear aunt Margery, she trusted, 
rejoiced in the resplendent gloiy which no earthly eye 
can look upon and live. 

When Mrs Jameson entered the school-room, she 
was astonished at the bright smile with which her 
new governess rose to meet her. She knew that she 
had just come out of great trouble, and her mourning 
dress attested it ; she was poor and filling a dependent 
situation; how was it therefore that she looked so peace- 
ful, nay, happy ? It was strange, she thought — ^but, no 
doubt, she had found what a comfortable situation she 
had stepped into, and was determined to make the 
most of it. Having come to this conclusion, Mrs 
Jameson, with great affability conducted Miss Hailand 
to the nurseries, and various parts of the house, evi- 
dently priding herself on the elegant home she was 
able to show her. Just as they were returning to the 
school-room, Monty, burst out of an apartment close 
by, and running towards Kate, shouted, *How d'ye 
do, Haily ? is not ours a jolly old house?' 
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Elate, taken by surprise, made no answer, but put 
out her hand to the child, who caught hold of it, and 
began swinging it backwards and forwards ; whilst Mrs 
Jameson, scandalised at Monty's rudeness, scolded 
him well for presuming to address Miss Hailand so 
familiarly. Tm a trump; and you know I am,* 
cried the boy; 'and you, you are only a silly old 
woman.' 

Mrs Jameson's face flushed with annoyance; at 
any other time she would probably have laughed at 
her Monty's fimny sayings ; but Kate instantly dropped 
the child's hand, and in a calm but commanding voice, 
said — 

'Monty! I am surprised at you; never let me 
hear you speak to your mamma in that way again.' 

Monty, totally unaccustomed to Kate's dignified 
manner of reproval, gazed with astonishment at her ; 
but seeing a look upon her countenance indicative of 
great disapprobation, he crept silently behind her, 
until they reached the school-room, when, springing 
forward, he caught hold of her dress, and, holding up 
his face, said earnestly — 
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* Kiss me, Haily, and I won't do it again.* 

Kate's heart beat fast, and tears of gratitude 
rushed into her eyes, for she felt there was one who 
would love her in that household, and who she could 
influence for good, and stooping down she affectionately 
kissed him, saying, ' Now run and kiss your mamma, 
and tell her you will try and not be so naughty 
again.' 

Monty hesitated; young as he was, his pride 
rebelled at making such a concession to his mother, 
whom he had never been taught to defer to; but 
Kate's look of anxiety settled the matter, and the boy 
ran up to his mother, calling out — * Haily says, I am 
to try and not be so naughty again, and I'm going to 
try, mamma.' 

'Thatfs right, and I hope you will, for you are 
growing a very rude disagreeable child,* was his 
mother's reply; *and you must not call Miss Hailand 
Haily, she will not like it.' 

Monty cast an appealing glance towards Kate, 
who set his mind at rest by saying — 

' I shall never object to you calling me Haily when 
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3rou are a good boy, but if you are naughty, I will 
not allow you to address me so familiarly.' 

It was a very fine morning, and at Mrs Jameson's 
desire Kate took her pupils for a long walk, no lessons 
having to be learned until the evening, when they 
were to be prepared for the following day, and 
Kate was to begin the regular routine of her school 
duties. 

Monty, who appeared to have taken a great fancy 
to his new governess, conducted himself very well 
whilst in Kate's presence, though she could not help 
overhearing two or three squabbles, in which he took 
a prominent part ; but as she did not really witness 
them, she considered it polite not to mention to the 
boy what she had heard, until they had been acquainted 
a little longer. 

School duties having once commenced, Kate's 
days passed in a sad monotonous way, only occasionally 
diversified by a passionate outbreak on the part of one 
of her pupils. Of Mrs Jameson she saw little, of Mr 
Jameson nothing, and of Bella and Mary she feared 
she could make nothing. They were so cold and 
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impassive that Kate's heart ached whenever she 
thought of them, and her whole hope and comfort 
soon centred in Monty, who, but for having been so 
much indulged, would have been a noble character. 
He was clever, generous, and warm-hearted, and the 
very sight of him did poor Kate good, who longed to 
see the evil from over-indulgence counteracted, and 
the boy's amiable tendencies developed. BKs first 
fancy for her had continued, and he was soon never 
better pleased than with * dear Haily,' as he chose to 
call her. But ala$ 1 Mrs Jameson, jealous little weak- 
minded woman that she was, no sooner discovered 
the boy's partiality for the new governess, than she 
took umbrage at it, and forbade his going into the 
school-room, but for lessons. This was a great trial 
to Kate, for she could not in the least understand 
Mrs Jameson's reason for doing so, and she felt it 
bitterly. 

Six months had come and gone, and Kate Hailand 
was still governess at the Jamesons. The spring was 
opening fair and lovely, but there was no spring in 
Kate's heart ; the want of sympathy from those with 
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whom she dwelt, seemed to be chilling up the warm 
affections of her soul, and she lived in the remem- 
brances of the past, rather than for the present 
Hopefully and prayerfully she had begun to work ; at 
the end of six months she was prayerful, but had 
ceased to be hopeful. She had not seen her friends, 
the Days, since she lefl her old home, and she had 
not ventured to hint, in her letters to them, the many 
discouragements and trials of her new one. Evening 
after evening she sat by the fireside, dreamily looking 
back upon the past, ever fearing to anticipate the 
futu» 

*This must not be,* thought Kate, one night, when 
she had sat longer than usual, brooding over her 
troubles. *This must not be — surely I am wrong 
somewhere. My heavenly Father never placed me 
here to make me miserable. * Oh ! Aunt Margery, I 
am going all wrong without you. I do strive to do 
my duty. I do Work, darling ; but I am not happy, 
as I used to be. I have no one to love. I feel I am 
not a bit of good in the world.' But a still small voice 
stopped Kate's repinings, and caused her to spring 
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from her seat, exclaiming, * I will ! yes, that I will !* 
Memory, faithful to her trust, had brought back one 
of dear aunt Margery's Maxims to Kate's troubled 
mind, and it was simply —Watch. 




IV. 

IV A TCff. 

'And what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.' 

Mark xiii. 37. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




WATCH. 

^ATE, true to her resolution, did Watch. 
She not only watched unto prayer, but 
she watched for opportunities, and soon 
found that though she had really done 
before what was right, yet she had lost 
many opportunities of making herself, 
if not others, happier. She had isolated herself, by 
thinking Mrs Jameson did not recognise her, or wish 
her to be a member of her family, except in the school- 
room ; and not having been able to win the affections 

7ft 
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of Bella and Mary, and not being allowed to see much 
of Monty, she had ceased to care for the rest of the 
household. 

Summoning up all her courage, she one day ven- 
tured to ask Mrs Jameson, if she might sometimes go 
lip to the nurseries, and make friends with the babies, 
for she was very fond of them. To this request Mrs 
Jameson most readily acceded, — the more readily, as 
she foresaw that if Miss Hailand and the children took 
a fancy to each other, she could frequently have them 
sent into the school-room, when she did not want the 
noise of them in the parlour; and that she would 
prove a most useful auxiliary in case of either of the 
nurses being ill, or going out 

Kate's pleasant voice and gentle ways soon won 
Effie, the eldest of the littie ones, to her, and the 
moment she entered the nursery the child would stretch 
out her tiny arms for Kate to take her up in her own,, 
and beg her to carry her down to the school-room, — a 
petition which was seldom denied. 

Soon, very soon, Miss Hailand became a great 
favourite in the nursery, with servants and children; 
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even Bella and Mary b^an to like her better when 
they saw that she could play, and say and do fiinny 
things. Monty's joy was unbounded when his * dear 
Haily' took to go in and out amongst them, and Mrs 
Jameson, for shame's sake, could not forbid Kate the 
nurseries after having permitted her so freely to visit 
them. 

Watching for opportunities of being useful, and 
doing kindnesses, soon proved to Kate that she had 
not been sent into that family in vain ; and gradually, 
but surely, her influence for good began to tell upon 
Mr Jameson's * rebels.' A look of vexation would at 
any time bring Monty to himself, and cause him to be 
sorry for having grieved her ; whilst the very name of 
Miss Hailand would eflfechially check one of little 
Effie's passionate outbreaks, and subdue a fit of scream- 
ing, which her nurse or mother had in vain endeavoured 
to silence. 

Had Kate Hailand been a plain ordinary person, 
Mrs Jameson would have taken her under her especial 
patronage, and made a great favourite of her; but 
Kate was neither plain nor ordinary. Hers was not 
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so much the beauty of feature as of e:qHressioii ; and 
the self-discipline she had been subjected to during 
her stay with the Jameson's, had done much to en- 
hance her charms. The little impetuosity or irritability 
of disposition, which had frequently manifested itself 
in her da3rs of prosperity, had vanished, and a calm 
dignified peaceful look had settled on her countenance. 
True, her old village friends would have missed her 
bright cheerful smile, but they would not have deemed 
her less lovely for lack of it They would have said, 
that when the roses on her now pale cheeks came 
back, the happy laugh would come also, and that their 
village air would bring them both, when she returned 
to them ; and return they all most solemnly believed 
she would. From the little crippled boy on the cottage 
moor to the clergyman at the rectory, all and every- 
body declared that dear Miss Kate would return to 
live amongst them once more. 

Three months again slipped by, and Kate had still 
many difficulties and discouragements to encounter, 
but she had many mercies and encouragements to set 
against them. She felt, though it was slow, slow work. 
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that she really was gainmg ground in the family ; and 
she prayed for strength to persevere in the course she 
had adopted. But it was a great strain upon her, 
unaccustomed as she had been to much bodily exer- 
tion; and often, when very tired of an evening, 
she found it was nearly more than she could bear, 
to have the four out of five children sent up into 
the school-room, because they made such a noise in 
the dining-room, that their mother could not endure 
them. 

Perhaps the most gratifying thing to poor Kate, 
was a decided change in Mary's conduct; very im- 
perceptibly had the change been effected, but at the 
end of the nine or ten months it was not the less 
evident From the first, Kate had discovered that 
she was not deficient in abilities, but that she was 
naturally reserved and stubborn ; and Mrs Jameson's 
foolish way of pointing out her faults before every one, 
had done much to harden her. Kate, from the be- 
ginning, had tried to make her feel that she had capa- 
bilities if she would only use them; but for a long 
time without the least apparent good, but at last 
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she seemed to have taken a start forward, and had 
thrown oflf much of her * don't care for nobody* 
habits, to Kate's great delight and her own sur- 
prise; for the poor girl had so long heard of her 
stupidity, that she could scarcely believe it possible, 
when she found, by a littie perseverance, that she 
could manage to learn the same lessons as her more 
clever sister. 

July having arrived, Mrs Jameson notified to Kate 
that it was her intention, in the beginning of August, 
to take the family for five or six weeks to the seaside, 
when, if Miss Hailand would like to have a holiday, 
she would be at liberty to take it during their absence. 
With joy, her offer was most gratefully accepted by 
Kate, who wrote oflf to her dear friends, the Days, 
telling them how very soon she hoped to pay them a 
visit ; and with equal joy the intelligence was received 
by them. But 'man proposes and God disposes;' 
before a fortnight had passed, EfHe Jameson was taken 
suddenly ill, and in a few days was pronounced to be 
dangerously so, with scarlet fever; whilst to add to 
the consternation of the family, Mary began to show 
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premonitory symptoms of the same disease. Mrs 
Jameson was paralysed with fear, and tmable to take 
any part in the nursing ; indeed it soon became mani- 
fest that her presence in the sick-room only excited 
and injured the sufifering children. 

After much talking and many tears, Mrs Jameson 
yielded to the entreaties of the doctor and Kate, and 
consented to take Bella, Monty, and the baby, with 
part of the servants, to the seaside, leaving Effie and 
Maiy under Miss Hailand's care. Mr Jameson wished 
to remain at home also, but this his wife forbade, 
declaring that, if he did not accompany her, she would 
not go at alL 

Glad enough was Kate when she saw Mrs Jameson 
and her noisy party depart; for the house had been 
in a regular state of uproar, from the time the doctor 
had pronounced the sick children's illness to be scarlet 
fever of the worst type. What with the worry of Mrs 
Jameson's constantly calling Kate out of the sufferers' 
room, to inquire how her precious darlings were, and 
the dread of endangering the lives of the other child- 
ren, by complying with her request (for leave their 

6 
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mother, Bella and Monty would not), poor Kate was 
half wild, and could not carry out the medical man's 
orders properly. It was therefore no small relief to 
her when she saw them go away, and knew that, at 
last, her little patients could be as quiet as the doctor 
wished. 

The night nursery made an admirable apartment 
for the invalids, and Kate took up her abode there, 
determining to watch night and day beside her sick 
charge. Jane, the under nurse-maid, a really good 
girl, had been left behind to wait upon Miss Hailand 
and the children ; and the cook and one of the house- 
maids also remained to take care of the house and 
make themselves generally useful. The cook was a 
kind motherly woman, particularly fond of Kate, and 
she frequently insisted upon Kate's lying down for a 
few hours whilst she watched; but nothing would 
induce Kate to leave the room for any length of time, 
though she thankfully availed herself of snatches of 
rest on one of the little empty beds, cook keeping 
guard the while. Effie's alarming symptoms soon 
abated, but Mary's increased rapidly, and it was clearly 
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evident that she was in extreme danger. How poor 
Kate wished that Mrs Jameson could control her 
feelings so as to be able to take her place beside her 
daughter's bedside : for it appeared something dreadful 
to her that a child should be sick, perhaps dying, and 
a mother not be near her. 

But Kate had not many days to watch alone, for 
Mr Jameson, coming up to town — ostensibly to know 
how matters were going on at home, but really to see 
his little ones ; despite his wife's warnings about infec- 
tion, and her anger at his staying in London and she 
away from it— decided upon remaining with Kate, and 
sharing the nursing with her. 

Kate felt his presence to be a great consolation, 
for it removed such a weight of responsibility from 
her mind, though her heart ached for him, as she 
watched him bending in silent agony over his stricken 
child. She had seen so little of him during her resi- 
dence in his house, that she had not the least idea 
that he was a person of such deep feeling, yet pos- 
sessing such self-control. She had fancied he was a 
rich money-making man, caring only for life without 
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doors, and perfectly indifferent as to what was passing 
within his home. What was her surprise^ dierefore, 
when she saw him norsing his child widi die most 
tender assiduity, moistening her poor parched throat 
and mouth with small pieces of ice, which he patiently 
coaxed her into taking ; or hushing litde Effie, who 
had been pronounced convalescent, to sleep in his 
strong loving arms. 

Day after day, and night after night, for a whole 
week, did Mr Jameson and Kate watch beside un- 
conscious Mary, hoping and pra3dng for some favour- 
able S3rmptom — some faint hope to stay their spirits 
upon. And at last it came — ^at last the fever subsided, 
but not imtil the once strong active girl was weak and 
helpless as a babe. 

Slowly, oh ! how slowly! to the anxious watchers, 
did the young life gather strength. How many hours 
had they yet to spend before they could really believe 
that she would ever leave the bed on which she lay 
so still and powerless; for sometimes they could 
scarcely hear or see her breathe, her respiration was 
so faint and feeble. 
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Effie soon could run about in the adjoining nur- 
sery, and was the source of much comfort to her 
father, often tempting him from the sick-room, and 
doing much, by her little winning ways, to draw him 
out of himself. 

There was no resisting her — * Come, papa, come 
give Fee a tiss in de nussy.' And with an anxious 
look at Mary, and an inquiring glance at Elate, he 
would catch up the little prattler and carry her ofif 
with him. 

Three weeks had flown before Mary was consi- 
dered out of danger, and Elate felt she could not leave 
her for a night to Jane's care, watchful and attentive 
though she was. But at the end of that period the 
doctor and Mr Jameson insisted upon the necessity 
of her taking immediate rest, which indeed she sorely 
needed; for, except occasionally lying down for an 
hour or two, she had not been to bed since the com- 
mencement of Mar/s illness. 

She was so weary and worn when she reached her 
room, that it was doubtful if she would have been able 
to undress herself without falling asleep whilst about 
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it. The anxiety of mind which had kept her up so 
long was mercifully removed, and exhausted nature 
asserted its claim to rest. With respectful tenderness 
the cook and housemaid removed her clothing, and 
lifted her into her bed, where, in a few moments, she 
was soundly sleeping. As the two women stood 
looking upon her, the cook observed : — 

' She has a sweet face of her own, but she has a 
sweeter spirit, a dear; she looks like one at peace 
with God and man.* 

Cook's words were true. Kate was at peace 
with God and man; for the trials and perplexities 
of her way had driven her to stay herself more 
entirely upon her God, and He had fulfilled His 
good promise to her, of keeping her mind in perfect 
peace. 

It was quite the end of August before Mary Jame- 
son was sufficiently recovered to be able to be moved 
for change of air. Much as Kate had longed to see 
her dear friends, the Days, and spend her holiday with 
them, yet she gave up all thoughts of doing so, when 
she found how essentially necessary it was for Mary 
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to go to the seaside, and that there was no one but 
the nursemaid to take her, if she did not She 
therefore volunteered to go with her and Effie, accom- 
panied by Jane, to Brighton, and postpone her holi- 
day until Christmas. Great, however, was the reward 
of her self-denial, when Mary, who had grown to love 
her dearly, one night laid her head upon Kate's 
bosom, and begged her to pray to Jesus to forgive 
her for having been such a naughty girl in past days, 
and to thank Him for having spared her life to try 
and grow a better one. 

'Oh, Miss Hailand,' she said, leaning more con- 
fidingly in her arms, as she opened her heart to her 
governess, * I will be what you have so often begged 
me to be — God*s child.' 

Kate's heart was too full for utterance, as she 
heard the blessed decision, and she could only press 
the dear girl closer to her and weep over her in 
silence. She could scarcely believe it possible that 
she had been permitted to lead this lamb to her 
Saviour's fold, and she feared to let go her hold of 
her, lest it should prove a delusive dream. But it 
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was no dream, as future days attested; and Elate 
soon saw that the Holy Spirit had caused the good 
seed, which she, in much weakness, had sown on such 
apparendy unpromising ground, to take deep root, 
and that it was springing up to the praise and gloiy 
of her Lord. 

There was but one drawback to Kate's joy, and 
that was, certain misgivings she entertained respecting 
Mr and Mrs Jameson's opinion about Mar/s deter- 
mination. Mrs Jameson, she well knew, had a horror 
of what she choose to term ' your goodies,' and Elate 
dreaded the effect of ridicule upon one of Mary's 
temperament Of Mr Jameson's religious sentiments 
she could form no idea, though she had spent so 
many hours with him by Mary's bedside. Once or 
twice she fancied she had seen him slip a book, very 
much like a small Bible, into his pocket, when she 
had entered the nursery imawares; but even if she 
were correct in her conjecture, it would be no criterion 
for her to judge him by. So when Kate had thought 
and hoped, and thought the matter over and over 
again, she was fain to lay it by prayer and supplica- 
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tion before Him who ordereth all things well, feeling 
assured that He who had begun the good work in her 
pujMl's soul, would carry it on to eternal life. 

Mar/s strength retiuned very slowly, and Septem- 
ber was just out before her medical man considered it 
advisable for her to leave Brighton. Effie had speedily 
grown strong and hearty, and appeared in better 
health than before her illness. Mrs Jameson and the 
rest of the family had gone back to London as soon 
as it was deemed prudent for them to do so; but, 
though she wrote most affectionate letters to Mary, 
saying how she longed to see her, yet she could not 
be induced to accompany her husband on one of his 
frequent visits to Brighton, and kept putting off the 
children's return home, in case the infection should 
not be quite gone. The second week in October at 
length arrived, and with it Mr Jameson, to take his 
children bacL He came the evening before they 
were to leave, to have a long stroll with them, and it 
was getting dusk when they relumed from their walk, 
little Effie having gone off to bed, Mary went and sat 
on the sofa by her father's side, laying her head upon 
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his shoulder, whilst Kate remained standing at the 
window, gazing dreamily out upon the deepening 
shadows. Presently she was roused from her reverie, 
by hearing Mary say, in a low but earnest voice — 

* Papa, I am so glad I have been ill.' 
*Glad, my child !* exclaimed her father. 

*Yes, papa; because I have learned to love God 
through being ill I am going to be God*s child, as 
well as your's and mamma's.* 

Kate's heart beat fast ; she held her breath with 
suspense. 'Now,' she thought, *my poor Mary, is 
the decisive moment ; will you be encouraged or dis- 
couraged on your road to happiness.' But before the 
thought could scarcely frame itself to words, Mr 
Jameson replied, in a clear steady tone — 

* Thank God I it is what I would wish you to 
be.' 

It was with the greatest difficulty Kate refiained 
from re-echoing, 'Thank God!' for she knew then 
that Mary would have one parent to uphold her in 
the good and the right way. 

For some minutes silence prevailed in the nxmn. 
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but it was broken by Mar/s asking, in her childish 
simplicity — 

* Papa, dear, are you God's child ?* 

Kate turned to leave the room ; she felt she had 
no business to hear the answer of that home question, 
much as she longed to do so. But she was stopped 
as she reached the door, by Mr Jameson's saying, in 
a faltering voice — 

* Pray do not go away, Miss Hailand. You will 
understand me far better than this dear child, when I 
say, I have been a backsliding son.' 

* But I thought,' pleaded Mary, passing her hand 
fondly over her father's face, ' a child was always a 
child.' 

* Yes,' replied Mr Jameson, sadly ; * but you know, 
Mary, there are rebellious ungrateful children, who 
are sent from their parents' presence, as well as duti- 
fiil ones, who are always with them. I have been a 
rebellious son, and am unworthy to be called a 
chUd.' 

* Oh, papa,' cried Mary, nestling in his arms, and 
bursting into tears, * Oh, please don't say that !' 
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Kate's tears were flowing also, and she could no 
longer keep silent, but repeated the text aloud, 

' Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal 
your backslidings, saith the Lord.* 

'I know it all. Miss Hailand; there is not an 
invitation in the Bible, I believe, but what I have 
read, if not learned. I had a godly mother,* said Mr 
Jameson, with a deep sigh — * but we will not talk of 
her now, or anything else to make my Mary sad.* 
And he set himself to comfort his weeping child. 

Kate made some excuse for leaving the room, and 
in her own chamber, on her knees, she returned 
thanks for that godly mother, believing her prayers 
would be answered in the restoration of her back- 
sliding son. When she was again returning to the 
drawing-room, after a short time had elapsed, she met 
Mr Jameson on the stairs, carrying up his Mong 
child,* as he laughingly called her, to her bed-room 
(for Mary had grown very much during her illness), 
and they both seemed as cheerful and happy as 
possible. 

That night, as Kate took leave of her young 
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charges, Mary drew her head down to her, and 
whispered, * Dear Miss Hailand, papa is going to 
ask God to forgive him. Oh 1 I am so very glad. 
Are not you ?* 

*Yes, darling,* was the inmiediate reply — 'Good 
night ! God bless you !* 

The return to London was marked with the usual 
bustle and excitement when young people meet after 
a long separation, and it was some dajrs before school 
duties were resumed. But in due time all fell into 
their regular everyday routine of action ; Mary alone 
being exempted from afternoon lessons, the doctor 
prescribing for her rest after dinner; otherwise all 
appeared the same as before the illness. 

A year had nearly drawn to a close since Kate 
Hailand had entered the Jameson establishment ; and 
she was sitting one evening by the school-room fire, 
thinking over the various events that had happened 
during her residence in it, when a servant threw open 
the door, and aimounced that a gentleman was in the 
drawing-room wishing to see Miss Hailand. 

*To see me,' cried Kate, with astonishment, for 
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she had not had a visitor to see her the whole time 
she had been in the house. 

'Yes, Miss, a tall gentleman, but he would not 
give his name, was the reply. 

'Then it is dear Mr Day!* exclaimed Elate, 
springing up from her seat, and rushing out of the 
room, and thereby eliciting a smile from the grave 
man servant, who prided himself on his dignified 
deportment, and who remarked, in an under tone, 
* No doubt he's dear, but you're a fool to let him see 
you think so.' 

Elate neither stopped nor stayed until she reached 
the drawing-room, when, throwing open the door, she 
ran in, and, without looking, cried out — 

* Oh, Mr Day I I am so glad to see you/ 

The gentleman, who was standing before the fire, 
with his back towards her, turned round quickly, 
and advancing to meet her, held out both hands, 
saying — 

' Dear Miss Kate, how did you know it was me?' 

Kate started back for a moment, when she dis- 
covered her mistake — ^for mistake it was — ^but recover- 
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ing herself, she shook the proferred hands warmly, 
saying — 

* Oh, Harry ! I thought it was your father.* 

* As if only one Mr Day could care to see you ?* 
inquired the young man, looking affectionately at her. 

A slight blush passed over Kate's cheeks, as she 
answered, 'I did not know you were in England, 
Harry.* 

* I only arrived at Southampton this morning, Kate, 
and thought I would just run up to town and see you 
before going home. But do not stand. Elate ; what a 
grand room this is, too fine to be cozy ; which comer 
do you think will be the most comfortable for us to 
have a chat in ?* 

* Oh, we won*t talk here ; come up into the school- 
room,* cried Kate, 'it*s so nice and comfortable up 
there.* 

*But the youngsters, Kate?* 

*They never come there after lessons.* 

* And the lady, what will she say ?* 

* Oh, I forgot,* said Kate, with rather a perplexed 
look, as she remembered how very much Mrs Jameson 
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talked about etiquette and propriety, *but I will run 
and ask her if I may take you there.' 

*You shall do no such thing, Kate,* replied the 
young man ; ' I have not much to say now, and what 
I have got, I can say here as well as anywhere else.' 

* Not much, Harry ! and we have not met for three 
years;' asked Kate, and there was a slight tone of 
reproach in her voice, as she sat down on a couch 
near him. 

* I do not mean that I could not find plenty to tell 
you about, Elate,' answered Harry Day, as he took a 
seat by her side. * Both of us have seen too many 
changes, not to have much to tell the other. But, 
Kate, I am going home to-night, and I want to take a 
promise from you, to think about and comfort me as 
I journey homewards. A promise which will make my 
father and mother nearly as happy as myself.' 

* From me, Harry,' said Kate, looking up inquir- 
ingly into his face, *What do you want me to promise?' 

' I hardly know how to ask you,' said the young 
man, nervously hesitating as he spoke. * I could not 
have asked you it if you had been as well off as you 
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ought to be. It seems wicked of me to be glad be- 
cause you are poor. Will you be angry with me, 
Kate?' 

'Angry, Harry! with you?* and Kate's soft blue 
eyes told him more forcibly than words, that it was 
next to impossible for her to be so with her old play- 
mate and friend. 

* You know I am going home, but did you know I 
am about to undertake Dr Pearson's practice?' 

Kate started, exclaiming, 'And leave the sea !' 

* Yes,' he replied, possessing himself of one of her 
hands, * yes, Kate, leave the sea : for I have resigned 
my appointment on board " The Cingalese." I am a 
young man, and shall have to work hard to make my 
way in the world. But, Kate, others have done it and 
succeeded. Why should not I ?' 

* And you will, Harry,' cried Kate warmly. 

* I shall live in Alton, in the dear old village.' 

* The dear old village,* sighed Kate, memory bring- 
ing it vividly to her sight, as she spoke. 

/And Kate, dear,* he continued, *when I have 

succeeded— when I have got a home in the dear old 

7 
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village, will you share it with me ? Can you, will you 
wait for it — for me ? 

'And Elate, with blushing cheeks and drooping 
head, whispered in a voice so low that he could but 
just catch the words, * I will wait.* But he was satisfied. 

The promise had been given — ^what need to linger 
in that stately chilling drawing-room? A happy, use- 
ful, honourable path in life lay open before Harry 
Day, with Kate Hailand to Work, to Watch, and Wait 
for. And a bright cheering hopeful future for Kate to 
think and pray over, as she sat by the lonely school- 
room fire, and pictured the dear old village and the 
village home, for which she had pledged herself to 
Wait. 




V. 



WAIT. 

Whatever my God ordains is right ; 
He never will deceive ; 
He leads me by the proper path, 
And so to Him I cleave, 

And take content 

What He hath sent t 
His hand can turn my griefs away, 
And patiently 1*11 wait His day. 

- -WINKWORTII. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SAYS and weeks again flew by, but how 
differently were they marked to Kate ! 
After the night of probation had arrived 
the dawning mom, and she could rejoice 
and be glad. Sitting by the fireside in 
the long dark evenings, she could thank 
God for the deep shadows which had fallen upon her 
during the past year, and which, by driving her out of 
self, had caused her to cast all her cares upon Him, 
who had abundantly proved that He cared for her. 
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She could * count up her mercies/ and, from a full 
grateful heart, declare that they were more than the 
sands on the sea shore, for that ' goodness and mercy 
had followed her all the days of her life.* 

She had much to put up with from Bella and Mrs 
Jameson, — ^the latter particularly, who seemed to have 
taken a fixed aversion to her, and would most certainly 
have parted with her had she dared. But Mr Jameson 
took a most determined stand against his wife in that 
matter, protesting that the parting with Miss Hailand, 
for a whim or fancy, would be the height of ingratitude, 
and that she might justly expect all the world to cry 
shame upon her, for did not everybody know that 
Miss Hailand nursed two of their children night and 
day, through scarlet fever, when she herself was afraid 
to enter the room. With such arguments Mr Jameson 
was able to quiet his wife, but not to alter her feelings 
towards Kate; and the weak-minded little woman 
never lost an opportunity of annoying her when she 
could. Kate would have been vexed and fretted at 
these petty annoyances a few months back, but now 
they only caused her momentary anxiety, for one 
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glance at the coming future would efifectually do away 
with the worries of the present 

From Mary she received every encouragement; 
her whole desire was to please ' dear Miss Hailand,' — 
a desire which her father fully reciprocated. Had he 
been permitted to issue such an invitation, Miss 
Hailand would have been entreated to join the family 
party after dinner every evening, but, for peace sake, 
he forbore urging his request when he found how angry 
his wife was at only its suggestion. Like many others, 
he had married one with whom there was no con- 
geniality of disposition, having been dazzled by her 
pretty face and winning smile. To please the face, 
and preserve the smile, he had yielded one privilege 
after another, until he could scarcely be considered 
master in his own house ; and worse than that, he had 
allowed worldly influences to lead him away from the 
'guide of his youth,* his mother's God. Watching 
beside his suffering child, in the immediate anticipa- 
tion of her death, he had looked back upon his life as 
in a glass, and seen that he was not only guilty respect- 
ing himself, but he was verily guilty concerning his 
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child's soul, for he had never thought about it Poor 
man ! Kate had not the faintest idea, when she had 
noted the agony depicted on his countenance, as he 
bent over his daughter, that it was not on account of 
the perishing body that he was so distressed, but the 
remorse of having been careless about an immortal soul 
committed to his love and keeping. By the bedside of 
his restored child, he had silently renewed his vows 
with his Lord, and he was determined, as far as he 
could do so, consistently with home peace, that hence- 
forth his life should be a dififerent one. 

It wanted but three weeks to Christmas, the time 
appointed for Kate's holiday, when, Kate having oc- 
casion to ring the bell for coal, a new housemaid 
answered the summons. Kate having drawn aside 
from the fire with her book to escape the dust conse- 
quent upon making it up, did not notice the side-long 
looks of curiosity cast at her by the fresh domestic, 
but her attention was suddenly attracted to the girl by 
the cry of — 

* Mercy on us ! why, 'tis Miss Kate.' 

* That is my name, do you know me ?' questioned 
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Kate, in some surprise, though failing to recognise the 
speaker. 

* Know you, Miss Kate/ cried the girl, springing 
up from the hearth-rug upon which she had been kneel- 
ing before the fire, ' I should think I did; why, I helped 
to take ofif your things when you first came to Miss 
Worthing's. I am Ann Jackson, don't you remember 
me?* 

* To be sure I do, now,* said Kate, coming forward 
and holding out her hand to her, ' But I did not re- 
cognise you when you first spoke.* 

Ann rubbed her hands in her apron, and then took 
Kate's hand, dropping a respectful curtsey as she did 
so. * But Miss Elate,* asked the puzzled girl, after she 
had answered one or two questions Kate had put to her, 
' I don*t understand it, the footman told me to answer 
the governess' bell in the school-room ; and you — ^you 
are a lady.' 

* And a governess,' interposed Kate. 

*Miss Elate!' exclaimed the astonished Ann, 
* Where's all your aunt's money you was to have ? 

* It was left to my cousin, Mr Worthing.* 
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' No, 'twem't though, I knows better than that, 
Miss Kate,* replied Ann, ' I was in the house when 
your aunt made another will ; old Jane told me, Miss 
Margery told her, that you and Mr Henry were to 
share and share alike, only you'd have the house and 
furniture more than him.* 

* That will could not be found, Ann, when aunt 
Margery died, so the old one stood good.* 

' Didn't you look for it, Miss Kate ? * 
' Yes, everywhere we could think of.* 
' Why didn't Miss Margery tell'ee where she put it ; 
did you look in the cupboard in her bed-room ?* 

* My aunt died suddenly, or rather was insensible 
before she died,* replied Kate, with great emotion, 
'and you forget there was no cupboard in aunt 
Margery's room. But please don't say any more about 
it, Ann. I*d much rather you would not I do not 
care now, as I did at first, about being a governess. I 
am very happy now.' 

* Then I ain't,' said Ann, taking up her coal-box 
and brush, and leaving the room. ' I ain't at all happy 
at Miss Hailand's being a governess, and put upon by 
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every cock-sparrow of a footman sending me to wait 
upon her, when he ought to have been proud to do it 
himself. I ain't happy, nor I ain't satisfied, nor I don't 
mean to be till I have seen lawyer Phipps, my own- 
self,' and with a very dissatisfied mien Ann Jackson 
returned to the servants' halL 

What was Kate's surprise, the next day, just before 
dinner time, at seeing Ann put her head in at the 
school-room door, and after taking a survey round the 
room, and seeing only Miss Hailand there, say — 

' Good-bye, Miss Kate, I am going. The place 
don't suit me.* 

* Going, Ann ?' 

* Yes Miss. I just asked the Missus to spare me 
a day about some business. And she said, what 
business could I have, and only just come to her situa- 
tion, and why didn't I see to it 'fore I comed ; and I 
tells her it had only just comed to my knowledge, and 
go I must about it And then she says, If that's the 
case I shall go for good. And so I am going. Good- 
bye, Miss Kate, good-bye,' and before Kate could 
speaky Ann had disappeared. 
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We must now leave Kate for a few days, and follow 
Ann Jackson to Alton, on the particular business for 
which she was willing to lose Mrs Jameson's situation. 
It was very late when she arrived there, so she slept 
for the night at the village inn, and the first thing in 
the morning went to call on Mr Phipps, the lawyer, 
and such was the nature of her communications, that 
it is but justice to state, that Mr Phipps took her to 
the rectory to see Mr Day ; and in less than an hour, 
Ann Jackson, Mr Phipps, and Mr and Mrs Day, were 
seen crossing the lawn in front of the late Miss 
Margery Worthing's house. Having opened the 
entrance door, they proceeded straight to Miss 
Margery's bed-room, and glanced anxiously round it. 
Mr Phipps was the first to break the silence, by ob- 
serving — 

* You see, my good woman. Miss Kate was quite 
correct, there is no cupboard here.* 

' Hoity toity,* cried Ann, not in the least daunted, 
'as if nobody knew nothing but herself;' and in the 
coolest manner possible, she crossed over to where a 
chest of drawers was standing, and pushing them a 
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little aside, muttered to herself, * it ought lo be some 
where hereabout' 

The little party clustered round her, and watched 
her narrowly, whilst she passed her hand up and down 
the panelled wainscot * Father said he made the cup- 
board for Miss Margery when the thieves were so bad 
about; don't you recollect, sir?' she inquired of Mr 
Day. 

Mr Day nodded assent, but spoke not 

* Father said 'twas in the middle panel, 'twixt the 
two doors, it must be nigh about here.' 

Mr Phipps counted the panels on either side of 
her hand, and found she was correct as to the situa- 
tion. 

After much coaxing and pushing, the middle 
panel at length slipped back, and there — there behind 
it, was an unmistakeable small square door. 

'The cupboard ! the cupboard!' cried triumphant 
Ann. 

* The cupboard ! the cupboard!' re-echoed the not 
less delighted trio. 

* (Jet it open I burst it open ! do'ee sir,' begged 
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Ann, turning to Mr Phipps, who was preparing to ex- 
amine it in a business-like manner. 

'Stay!* interposed Mrs Day, 'I brought Miss 
Margery's keys with me ; Kate left them in my keeping, 
in case we should have to move the furniture suddenly.' 

Breathlessly was key after key tried, but at last, after 
many failures, one turned in the lock, and the cup- 
board door was opened. 

I am employed by you professionally to search 
after Miss Margery's missing will, you being one of 
her executors,' remarked Mr Phipps to Mr Day. 

Mr Day assented, and the search began. There, 
amongst tarnished plate, a small bag of guineas, and 
bundles of letters, they found a parchment tied with 
red tape. It was Miss Margery Worthing's missing 

WILL. 

We need not stay to picture the transport of Kate's 
friends, or the mortification of Mr Worthing at its dis- 
covery. Suffice it to say, that Kate herself rejoiced, 
not because it rendered her independent of her own 
exertions, but that she should be able to return to her 
dear old village home, and share it with Hany Day. 
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She would not leave her situation until Christmas 
came, saying, she did not wish her prosperity to inter- 
fere with the Jamesons* comfort. 

When she returned to Alton, Mary Jameson ac- 
companied her, remaining until she changed her name 
of Hailand for that of Day. An event which came ofif 
in the early spring. 

Years have come and years have gone, and Kate 
Day, in her happy village home, tells to the little ones 
whom God has given her, what a blessed thing it is to 
Work, to Watch, to Wait She often leans upon her 
husband's arm, and whispers in his ear, * my cup of 
joy is running over through the loving-kindness of our 
God. It was in sorrow that I found Him to be 
strength — in perplexity, comfort — and in patient 
obedience, my exceeding great reward.' Oh, Harry ! 
it was in the hard stem path of duty I met with you, 
my own precious husband, and whilst we live we will 
work for God, we will wafcA for God, and we'll waif 
upon God ; and thus prove the truth of Aunt Margery's 
words, * that the happiness of life is bound up in their 
faithful fulfiknent.' 
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*Even so, Kate,* would be Harry's immediate 
reply, 'with all my heart I say amen to Aunt Maigery's 
Three Maxims, — ^Work — ^Watch — ^Watt/ 
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escapes of every kind, all delightful and spirit-stirring." — Court yournal. 

" It b a manly sort of book, with a good deal of information in it, as 
well as the adventure^ which boys love." — Athenaum* 



KATE'S MOTHER By Ellen Hodgson. 

Crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

** A brightly told simple domestic story." — European MaiL 
" A homely tale, very charmingly told of humble faasuXy life, with its 
trials, and sorrows, and loves ; its disappointments 'and compensations. It 
is a thoroughly natural story, and one that will help to elevate and purify 
dbie. life of the household. — Christian, 



POOR PAPA. By Mary W. Porter. With 

Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, sewed, is, 

" His troubles are very comic." — British Quarter^, 
" Intensely amusing." — City Press, 
" Admirably told." — Liverpool Albion, 



STORY AFTER STORY of Land and 

Sea, Man and Beast. By the Author of *' Sunday 
Evenings with my Children," etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

'*The pages contain engravings in abundance, each one serving to 
niustrate a pleasant little story." — Sunday School Tinus, 

" For 3roung people this volume must prove quite an attracdve mine of 
amusement. It will make an excellent prize." — Sch0ol$$uuter, 

"A most attractive and useful volume for ydung readers." — Rock, 



GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 



m BY MISS DOUDNEY. 

A LONG LANE WITH A TURNING. 

A Story. With Sixteen Illustrations by M. £. Edwards. 
Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, cloth, 5x. 

*' Miss Doudoey is a charming writer of good stories without being 
goody, and this ought to be a &vourite amongst her numerous works." — 
AcaeUtfty, 

" A charming story for girls.** — Record, 

" I consider it not only one of the best of her stories but one of the best 
stories of its kind."-^7Vw/A. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME ? With Eight Illus- 

trations. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 5j. 

" One of Sarah Doudney's most charming idylls. The story is very 
sweet, full of charming surprises and soft emotions." — Court yournoL 

" One of the most charming stories it is possible to conceive." — WhiUhall 
Review, 

III. 

NELLY CHANNELL. With Four lUustra- 

tions. Cloth, y. 6d, 
" A quiet and wholesome story well told.'* — Daily News. 
" A clever tale, inculcating noble principles." — Christian, 

NOTHING BUT LEAVES. With 

Frontispiece. New and Cheaper Edition. Eleventh Thou- 
sand. 3^. 6d. 

"A pretty and well-written story." — Athenttum, 

" One of the most charming and exquisitely-told tales that we ever had 
the pleasure of perusing." — Literary World, 



THE CHILDREN'S PAS.TIME : Pictures 

and Stories. By L. G. SfiGUiN, Author of "Walks 
in Algiers," etc. With 200 Illustrations, Square crown 
8vo, 3J. (id, 

" It contains many excellent stories. They are well illustrated by many 
woodcuts. A treasure for those who have to amuse young folk."—. 
Scotsman^ 

" A capital gift-book for a good boy or girl." — Literary World, 
'* A welcome gift in any nursery of yoixag children." — Literary Church' 
man. 
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CHEERFUL SUNDAYS: Stories, 

Parables, and Poems for Children. With 150 
Illustrations. By the Author of "Story after Story," etc. 
Square crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

" ' Cheerful Sundays ' is the title of another volume of religions stories 
and verses for children. It is well done, and is excellently illust rated . - 
ScoUman. 

" A good book for Sunday reading for little ones." — Standard. 



SEPPEL ; or. The Burning of the Syna- 
gogue at Munich. By Gustav Nibritz. With Frontis- 
piece, is. 6d, 
" The narrative b of thrilling interest." — Edinburgh Daily Rtview. 

BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT 

HEARTS; or, the Blind Boy of Dresden and 
his Friends. By the same Author. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, is, 6d. 

*' One of the most beautiful stories ever written for children." — 

*' A real and genuine Chrbtmas story." — Times, iNonconformist, 



The "Prize" Illustrated Edition of 
FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE 

HOUSE. The Story of President Garfield's Life. 

By W. M. Thayer, Author of ** George Washington," 

**The Pioneer Boy," etc., etc. Handsomely bound, laige 

paper, gilt edges, price $s. 

This Edition, contsdning Twenty full-page Illustrations, and Two Steel 

Portraits, completes the issue of 135,000 copies of this extraordinarily 

popular work. Its subject, its style, and its appearance combine to render 

the book pre-eminently suitable for presents, prizes, and school libraries. 

Cheaper Editions at xs., is. 6d., and 3s. 6d. may also be had, coo- 
taining a fine portrait of President Garfield. 

' ' One of the most romantic stories of our time." — British Quartirlj 
Review. 

" The boyhood of Garfield, his struggles with poverty and other difficuldes, 
fab self-education, his strong religious sense, are all depicted in a way that 
brings out very strikingly the great character of the man." — Guardian, 

"There could not possibly be a better or more useful gift-book lor 
Christmas-tide, New Year, birthday, or indeed any 'tide,' year, or day 
ihan this thrilling story of one who firom his earliest boyhood to the hour of 
his martyrdom, was every inch a king." — Golden Hours. 



*'FROil LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE." 




SptdmtH tfi\t lUtatrafient. 
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BY L. T, MEADE^ Autkor of *^ Scmmp mmd i;^ §U^ du 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE NURSERY. 

With Forty Illiistrations by T. Pym. Fcapw 4to» hand- 
somely bound, 5r. 
*' We haire sddoiB wen a more ^irited md d^Jidal story for little 

" A most charmmg duldren's story, ezqaintdy inastnted."— TVuMi 

" First of all, make w«y fcr his migesty, an imperious, oonrageon^ 
delightinl infimt of three years, who calls himself *Tartie.* The lady, 
L. T. Meade, anthoress'of ' Scaiiq> and I,' who tells us and her yoonger 
readers all about him, is asasted by T. Pjnn, an artist scarcdy bdiind Miss 
Kate Greenaway in drawing chil<hen, with forty charming iUostrations of 
this delightful nursery YaslixyJ'-'-^IlimsiraUd Lowi»m Nnas, 

** T. Pjnon, who has illustrated diis book, has drawn some a^tal and 
natural studies of child-life. The- story itsdf b agreeably told, its author 
evidently understanding and H^pnciating the Iktle ways of duldren. The 
nufsery tale has all the naturalness of chOdren's c o nversations, and will 
fincibly appeal to the young minds tor whose amusement it has been 
written. The illuminated bindii^ is exceedingly beantifuL"— ^At/cAo/f 
Xfvitw, 



II. 

HOW IT- ALL CAME ROUND. With 

Sif. Illustrations. . .Handsomely bound, price 5^. 

" A charming sU^. The characters are'excellently drawn." — Sta$tdard, 
" The story is worthy of the highest {nmise. Altc^ther, this is one of 
the best stories of the season."— /*«// Mall Gaaittg, 



III. 

HERMIE'S: JtOSEBUDS, and other 

Stories. With Illustrations. Handsomely bound, price 
Zs,6d, 

" A collectioa of short pieces by this gifted authoress, illustrative of the 

quickening and ennobling influence exerted even on the worst of men by 

children. The whole series is a powerful and pathetic illustration of the 

text, ' A little child shall lead them.' * The Least of These ' is a capital 

sketch, 80 » * Jack Darling's Conqueror.' "'•—Fretmati* 



THE AUTOCRAT OF THE NURSERY. 




Sfennun tflAt Illuilrotimi. 



14 H ODDER AND S TO UGH TON'S 

BY L. T. MEADE, Author of ** Scamp and //' etc., etc. 

{Continued,) 

IV. 

SCARLET ANEMONES. With Frontispiece. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is, 

"Two delightful tales,**— SAeJ^eU IndepetuUfU, 

" Two pretty little shilling books. The former tells of a child who was 
lost through a careless act of deception, and found again by the sense and 
prayerfulness of a young girl. ' The Two Sisters ' b a story of the love 
and devotion of a twin for her frailer sbter. Both tales are good beyond 
the vttxz%<t** ^-Christian World, 

V. 

ELLIE AND ESTHER; or, The Two 

Sisters. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 



THE ORIENT BOYS : A Tale of School 

Life. Crown 8vo, clotH, 3^. 6d. 

" A healthy story, of American origin, well told, and pointing some good 
morals that boys will do well to learn."-- CAm^aw. 

" ' The Orient Boys, a Tale of School Life,' will find favour among the 
boys, who will be more than interested in Carlos Chrysostomo Colimo. It 
is out of the ordinary and somewhat monotonous style on which school tales 
are constructed."— Sheffield Independent, 



CHARITY MOORE. A Story. By Lina 

Orman-Cooper. With Illustrations by T. Pym. Crown 
Svo, cloth, IS. 6d. 

" A tale of the brave deeds and unselfish life of a workhouse girl. It is 
romantic without being improbable, and altogether a very pretty story, 
prettily written, prettily illustrated, and prettily bound. With its covers 
decorated with holly and robins, it will be a welcome Christmas gift for 
many a little maiden." — Christian. 
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BY MISS M. A. PAULL, Author of Tim's Troubles,"* etc. 

I. 

FRIAR HILDEBRAND'S CROSS ; or. 

The Monk of Tavystoke Abbaye. With Frontis* 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth, Sj. 

" The volume b beautifully written, and never were the struggles of a 
true and fiaithful heart more touchingly depicted. The tenderness of the 
sentiment which binds the friar to Cicely is depicted with such exquisite 
refinement and delicacy that many a bright eye will be dimmed with tears 
in the perusal."— C^wr/ youmal. 

II. 

THE FLOWER OF THE GRASS- 
MARKET. With Five Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. td, 

" There is a healthy moral tone of a very high order sustained through- 
out the work, and an easy grace and diction, which make it highly 
commendable." — Edinburgh Daily Revttw, 

" A handsomely got-up volume. The story b admirably written. The 
reader never loses interest in the fortunes of the various characters in it."— 
Sheffitld Indt^tndetU, 



THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF 

JESUS Told in Words Easy to Read and Under- 
stand. By the Author of " The Story of the Bible,*' etc. 
With' Forty Illustrations. Handsomely bound, fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 3^. 6d, 

"An excellent Sunday book for children; the story is tenderly and 
brightly told, the pictures of Eastern life and Jewish manners form an 
effective running commentary on the text, which is' interspersed besides with 
graphic views of the sacred cities, sites and scenery." — Timgs, 

" A noteworthy book for the children. The forty or more engravings 
are fresh and true designs, fitly representing Oriental costumes and scenery. 
We have so often seen the regular conventional drawing, that it did us good 
to set our eyes upon these original sketches. The building is attractive, 
and the form and type of the book are all we can desire. The language 
is suitable for children, and it tells the wondrous story so that it may be 
understood of the little ones." — Swcrd and TrovnL 



l6 HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S 



BY DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

I. 

STANLEY GRAHAME. A Tale of the 

Dark Continent. With Eighteen Illustrations. Crown 
Svoy doth, gilt edges, $s, 

"The itory never flags from beginning to end, and there can be no 
shadow of doubt that it will be received with delight by every healthy- 
minded lad. The illustrations are very good."— »Sctf/xx«a». 

*'A fine book for boyS| fuU of admirably vigorous and picturesque 
writing, and of wholesome manly torau" -Society, 



II. 

ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 

or, The Cruise of the '< Snowbird " Crew in the 
<'Arrandoon.*' Eight Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, 5j. 

" It is a story of thrilling interest, the essence of a dozen Arctic voyages, 
lighted up by a good deal of fun and frolic, and chastened by manly 
religious feeling. It has excited us as we have read." — British Quarterly 
Etviiw, ^ 

" The illustrations are excellent Healthy-minded boys will find in the 
volume a source of great pleasure. It is brightly written, it is full of 
adventure, and it b thoroughly wholesome."— kSr^^ifmaff. 



III. 

THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. A 

Story of Arctic Adventure. With Nine Full-page 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5x. 

** This k a capital story of adventure of the sort that all true boys 
delight in. Every page teems with wonderfiil stories 'of moving 
accidents by flood and field, of hair-breadth 'scapes'; and perhaps the 
greatest charm about these * yams ' is that they are so true to nature that 
th^ read like actual experiences. A story which is full of ' go/ and will, 
we venture to predict, be one of tha most popular * boys' bodes ' of the 
wt»a!Xu**'^A€ad€my, 
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BY MRS. PRENTISS. 

THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. By Mrs. 

E. Prentiss, Author of "Stepping Heavenward.'* Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 

*' One of the most charmingly delicate tales of an invalid child's life that 
we have ever read." — Noncon/ormUt, 

THE LITTLE PREACHER. With Frontis- 
piece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, \s. 6d. 

" Of the ' Little Preacher/ the scene of which is laid in the Black 
Forest, a German gentleman, talking to a friend about the authoress, 
exclaimed enthusiastically, ' I wish I knew her 1 I would so like to thank 
her for her perfect picture. It b a miracle of genius,' he added, ' to be 
able thus to portray the life of z. foreign people.' "^-CoHgregationalist. 



SLYBOOTS, and other Farmyard 

Chronicles. By Beata Francis, Author of "Fables 
and Fancies." Handsomely bound, with Numerous Illus- 
trations, 25. 6d. 

" Delightfully simple and natural, and lighted up with gleams of fun and 
humour." — Literary World, 

"We have thoroughly enjoyed and heartily laughed over these 
chronicles." — Bath youmaL 

" There b a subtle moral in each of these chronicles, and the style is 
extremely humorous. A most enjoyable volume." — Derby Mercury. 



CLUNY MACPHERSON. A Tale of 

Brotherly Love. By A. E. Barr. With Six Illustra- 
tious. Crown Svo, ^s. 

" The story b of thrilling mterest."— ZiV^aty World, 
" The book, which is splendidly got up, b throughout exceedingly read- 
able."— P^r^AjA/r* Constitutional, 

" Thb singularly beautiful story." — Daily Review. 



THORNTON HALL ; or, Old Questions 

in Young Lives. By Phcebe J. McKeen. Crown Svo, 
nicely bound, price 3^. td. 

" An interesting and well-written story. The characters of the girb are 
well drawn, and the tone of the book excellent throughout." — Church 
Sunday School Magazine, 

b 



fe 
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MRS. REANEVS SHILLING SERIES. 

TastefiiDj bound in doth, price u. eadu 

Found at I«ast. Number Pour, and Other 

Little Glory's Mission. Chippings. [Stories. 

Unspoken Addresses. Not Alone in the World. 



with an the anthor^s weD-lmowii Aweciims and persmtsmnesft 
dLnc^'^^TJu Outhok. 

" Good fittle books in MrsL Reaney's very best sQrIe. Wc hope they 
willadl hy hoodreds of thouaDds." — Swtrd mmd TrwmU, 



CAPITAL FOR WORKING BOYS- 

Chapters on Character Building. By J. £. 
M'CoNAUGHY. Crown 8to, doth, -price 3r. 6dl 

" We should like every working boy to read it. It* is fnll of wise saws 
and modem instances, |nthy qnotaticHis, and taldng anecdotes. The spirit 
of persevering industry and independence will be fostered by stadi reading, 
while neatness, promptness, trathfulness, economy and true religion are not 
forgotten. Every wise lather who has sons about to leave the home fire- 
side should give each one of them a copy oX. this ca^tal book." — Sword 
and Trowel. 

THE WINTHROP FAMILY. A Story of 

New England Life Fifty Years Ago. By the Author 
of "May Chester," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, y, 6d, 

" A very dainty, winsome volume." — Freeman, 

"Primitive New England life, hospitality, and home-heartedness are 
finely wrought out in it. There is a quiet, easy grace, a pleasant sparkle, 
and a genial attractiveness in the style which exactly suits the life, manner, 
and personages of the narrative. A most admirable one for home interest 
and delight." — Golden Hottrs, 



"THERE'S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN." By Julia F. Armstrong. With 
Twelve Illustrations. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" Very well told. The illustrations in it are well done." — Scotsman. 
"A truly delightful story." — Ecclesiastical Gazetie. 
*• There is no child who will not be charmed with the aoiry.'* •^British 
Messenger. 



•THERSS A FRIEND FOR LITTLM CHILDREN." 




Sjv.i'Bun oftht Illmiraliotts, 
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WORKS BY MRS. G, S. REANEY. 

I. 

JUST IN TIME; or, Howard Clarion's 

Rescue. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, doth, 5j. 

" It b really one of her very best books, and that is high praise indeed. 
She alwasrs writes with a purpose, and her stories clearly indicate both 
culttire and a wide knowledge of the world and its needs. The secret of 
her success doubtless lies in the fact that her pictures of life are real, and 
consequently true to the experience of the reader. The present story, 
which is gracefully told, is likely to have nuuiy appreciative readers." — 
Christian Commonwealth, 

I 
II. 

DAISY SNOWFLAKE'S SECRET. A 

Story of English Home Life. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Elegantly bound, 31. 6d. 

"Winning in style, pure and earnest in tone, and of commanding 
interest." — Daily Review, 

III. 

OUR DAUGHTERS: Their Lives Here 

and Hereafter. Eighth Thousand, cloth, 3^. 6d, 
" A thoroughly wise and helpful book." — Christian, 

IV. 

OUR BROTHERS AND SONS. Fourth 

Thousand. Elegantly bound, jj. 6d, 

" One of her best books, written in excellent English, and with a racy, 
earnest pen." — Evangelical Magazine, 



THEODORA CAMERON. A Home Story. 

By Phgebe J. McKeen. With Five Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5^. 

" A pretty story of the great civil war, wluch, though issued in a single 
volume, comprises not less matter than an ordinary novel, and introduces 
the reader to many varieties of character, and numerous stirring scenes in 
the home and on the battle-field." — Daily News. 



1 
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BY ISAAC FLEYDELL. 

IN A CORNER OF THE VINEYARD. 

A Village Story. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $s, 

" The hard, rough life of the men is vigorously drawn."— -^/A^mawm. 
" The characters are drawn with graphic skill, and the story is one of 
absorbing interest." — Derby Mercury, 

" A touching and stimulating story "-^Christian World, 

BELL'S LADIES* READER. A Class 

Book of Poetry for Schools and Families. With an 
Introduction on the Principles of Elocution. By D. C. 
Bell, Joint Author of "Bell's Standard Elocutionist." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2J. 6^. 



BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 

Principles and Exercises. Followed by a copious 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified and 
Adapted for Reading and Recitation. By D. C. and 
A M. Bell. New and greatly Enlarged Edition. Con- 
taining over 500 of the choicest Extracts in the English 
Language, with the Principles of Elocution fully stated* 
Strongly half-bound in roan, 544 pages, 3^. 6</. 
" This is the best book of the kind." — Bookseller, 



FERN GLEN FARM. By Helen Pinkerton 

Redden. With Illustrations by the Author. In crown 
8vo, cloth, handsomely bound, 3^. dd, 

" It is a singularly simple and sweet picture of child-life fiamed in th^ 
the fairest imaginable setting of natural scenery and domestic affection. Th 
story is fragrant with the breath of trees and flowwrs, and pervaded with ^ 
healthy enjoyment of the delights of rural life that is charming and con* 
tagious. Were anything needed to increase our interest in the persons of 
her 3^uthful heroes and heroines, it is supplied in the delicate grace and 
airy fancy that illumine the illustrations ndth which she has beautified her 
little book." — Presbyteriat^ 
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BYJ.R. H, HAWTHORN. 
I. 

LAUNCHING AWAY; or, Roger Larks- 

way's Strange Mission. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5j. 

"An exceUently written book of incident and adventure mainly in 
Australia. The author knows how to make such a book interesting, and 
he has in tlus one eminently succeeded." — Scotsman, 

II. 

THE PIONEER OF A FAMILY; or, 

Adventures of a Young Governess. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. 5^. 

" Few stories have such an air of reality about them. Mr. Hawthorn 
has the faculty of drawing his characters in such graphic fashion, that we 
seem to have known them, and are forced to sympathise with their joys and 
sorrows." — Aberdeen Free Press. 

" Full of terse and powerful sketches of colonial life." — Freeman, 



OLIVER WYNDHAM. A Tale of the 

Great Plague. By the Author of ** Naomi ; or, The 
Last Days of Jerusalem," etc. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

** The chief merit of the book is the exquisite delicacy with which it 
illustrates Christian feeling and Christian principle in circumstances the 
most trying and varied." — Weekly Review. 



DAVID EASTERBROOK. An Oxford 

Story. ByTREGELLES Polkinghorne. With Frontis- 
piece. Handsomely bound, 51. 

** An exceedmgly interesting story." — Rock, "^ 

"A bright, vigorous, and useful work." — Fretman, 
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. . v r BY. MARIE HALL nh SIBREE, 

I. 

^OBLE, BUT NOT THE NOBLEST, 

Crown 8vo', y. 6d, 

"The picture is skilfully drawn, with tender touches and with artistic 
li|^ts.-> We ^heartily commend it. To those who have read the author's 
previous stories of 'The Dying Saviour an^w the Gipsy Girl,' 'Andrew 
Marvel,' etc., this is scarcely necessary." — British Quarterly Review. 

' " A more elegantly written, graceful, and powerful story the present story 
season has not yielded us." — Freeman. 

II. 

ANDREW MARVEL AND HIS 

FRIENDS. A Story of the Siege of Hull. Fourth 

Thousand. With Four Illustrations. Crov^Ti Svo, cloth, Ss, 

I "l^rs. Hall's knowledge of the historical details is as exact as her imagina- 
tion is fertile and faithful. The pictures are good, and the beautiful 
|l^otograph of th^ statue of Marvel at Hull well deserves to be noted. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughtoli have certainly made it a beautiful and 
attractive book." — British Quarterly Review. 

\ 

III. 

tHE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE 

GIPSY GIRL, and other Tales. Fifteenth Thousand. 
Crown Svo, clothj 31. 6d, 

" The stories are gracefully written : they are marked by good feeling 
and refined taste, and the moral conveyed by them is unexceptionable."-— 
Spectator, 

IV. 

THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE 

GIPSY GIRL, and THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD. Two Stories. Eighteenth Thousand. Fcap. 
Svo, price IX. 

'\ ** A littnuy gem not less admirable for the beauty of its diction, and the 
artistic finish of its details than for its lucid exhibition of the gospel. The 
«.OId, Old Story' was seldom told in sweeter words."— ^S". 5*. World, 
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CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF y. B. DE 

LIEFDE^S STORIES. 

I. 

A BRAVE RESOLVE; or, the Siege of 

Stralsund. A Story of Heroism and Adventure. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, 3J. dd* 

" " Gives a capital picture of the Siege of Stralsund in the Thirty Years 
War. It is an excellent historical noveL" — Tht GttartUan, 

" A highly interesting romance. The exciting events of the Thirty Years 
War are depicted with much fidelity, and the love story lends an additional 
charm to a thoroughly readable book." — Court JourHaL 

" It is admirably done — we have not read a better historical story for a 
long time." — British Quarterly Retnew, 



II. 

THE BEGGARS ; or, the Founders of the 

Dutch Republic. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo» 
handsomely bound in cloth, 3^. td, 

" Mr. de Liefde's ' Beggars' is a piece of genuine historical romance, fa 
of incident, and not wanting in colour and lesson. The book is a good and 
lively one, and we cordially recommend it." — Argosy, 

"This is an interesting and animated story, the scene of which is laid in 
the Netherlands at a time with which Mr. Motley's works have made us 
familiar. The hero of Mr. de Liefde's tale engages in an attempt to rescue 
Count Egmont the night before his execution, and afterwards takes service 
in the fleet of Sea Beggars, which was so troublesome to Spain, and of such 
service to the young Dutch Republic. There is no lack of adventure in the 
book. " — A thenaunt. 



"DPlVYD LIVINGSTONE. The Story of 

his Life and Labours; or, The Weaver Boy who 
became a Missionary. By H. G. Adams. With Steel 
Portrait and Thirty Illustrations. Fifty-seventh Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

** An admirable condensation of ' The Story of the Life and Labours of 
Dr. Livingstone.' Comprehensive in range, abounding in detail, and vividly 
presenting the graphic description of the great explorer himself." — Xtcord. 
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RE'ISSUE OF JACOB ABBOTTS STORIES. 

I. JUNO ft OBORGIE. | iiL JUNO on a JOURNEY. 
U. MARY OSBORNE. | iv. HUBERT. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price is, 6d, each. 

"Well printed and d^iantly bound, will surely meet with a hearty 
welcome. We remember the delight we took in them jrears ago, and how 
lessons which they inculcated have left their traces until this day. Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, was one of the wannest admirers of the author of ' The 
Young Christian,' and recognized in him a man of congenial spirit For 
strong common sense, knowledge of child nature, and deep religious fervour, 
we have had nothing superior to these four delightful stories." — Freeman, 

• 

*' The author of * The Young Christian ' is really an English classic. One 
of his little books exerted such an influence on Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton, that its perusal formed a turning-point in the life of that great 
preacher ; and there have probably been thousands on both udes of ther 
Atlantic umilarly affected by the writings of the same author. We there- 
Core welcome with peculiar satis&ction the elegant edition of four of hb best 
ttories."— CAm/MM Leader, 



SHORE AND SEA. Stories of Great 

Vildngs and Sea Captains. By W. H. Dayenport 
Adams. Ten lUus^trations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 

*' A book which is as thrilling as any romance. '*—«SV»/!mim». 

" An interesting book for adventure-loving boys. It contahis a capital 
doscriptbn of the life, customs, and manners of the Norsemen, together with 
much pleasantly-told information concerning ' Sebastian Cabot,' 'De Soto,' 
* The Early Colonizers of Vixginia,' * Drake,' ' Hudson, ' and ' Henry Morgan.' 
This collection will be deservedly popular."^/W/ Mall Gazette, 

" This is a carefully written and thoroughly good book. Mr. Adams has 
tried to sketch the lives of famous sea captains with fidelity as well as with 
graphic power. . . . It is the romance of the sea as it has been tctually 
reaUxed, and boys will find it as instructive as it b interesting. "-•^n/Mi 
Qwerterfy Review. 
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28 HODDER AND STOUGHTOA'S 



BY MARY PRYOR HACK, 
I. 

CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. Uniform with 

"Consecrated Women*' and "Self-Surrender." El^nUy 

bound, 51. 

*' We know no more suitable present icft a young lady than this channing 
book, with its sketches of Mary Fletcher, Elizabeth, last Dudiess ol 
Gordon, Ann Blackhouse, Frances Ridley Havergal, and others. It will 
be a very fountain of inspiration and encouragement to other good women.*' 
-^hejield Inde^eneUnt, 

II. 

CONSECRATED WOMEN. Fourth 

Thousand. 5^. Handsomely bound. 

"The memorials are all deeply interesting, bright, and vivid."-— 
Freeman. 

" Some of these brief biographies are deeply interesting." — Record, 

"The stories of such philanthropic women are profoundly touching."^ 
'Spectator, 

III. 

SELF-SURRENDER. A Second Series of 

"Consecrated Women." Second Thousand. 51. cloth 
elegant. 

" A most delightful book, written by a woman, about women, and for 
women — though it may be read by men with equal pleasure and profit. 
Each of the eleven chapters contains in brief, the life, history, and work of 
some sister who was made perfect either through service or suffering." — 
Ckristian, 



THE SISTERS OF GLENCOE ; or, 

Letitia's Choice. By Eva Wynne. Twentieth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5^. 

" Its life pictures are skilfully drawn, and the most wholesome lessons are 
enforced with fidelity and power." — Temperance Record, 

" An admirable story, illustrating in a most effective manner the nuschief 
arising from the use of intoxicating liquors." — Rock, 
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BY ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 

I. 

THE CHILDREN'S PORTION. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 5j. 

*' As a preacher to children, Dr. Macleod has perhaps no living equal 
In these delightful chapters he seems to us to be at his best." — Christian. 

" Sunday school teachers will be glad of the very numerous illustrations 
and anecdote contained in it" — Literary World. 

"Admirable specimen of what such addresses should be, thoughtful, 
earnest, simple, full of affectionate appeal, and freely illustrated." — Sunday 
School Chronicle. 

" This is a collection of short sermons addressed to children. They are 
well adapted to strike the fancy and touch the heart of the young." — Record. 

II. 

TALKING TO THE CHILDREN. Tenth 

Edition. 31. 6^. 

" An exquisite work. Divine truths are here presented in simple language, 
illustrated by parable and anecdote at once apt and beautiful." — Evangelical 
Magasine. 

III. 

THE GENTLE HEART. A Second Series 

of "Talking to the Children." Fifth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Mr. Spurgbon says : " We have been fascinated with the originality and 
beauty of its thought, charmed with the simplicity and elegance of its 
language, enriched with the store of its illustrations, and blest in spirit 
through its abundant manifestation of * the truth as it is in Jesus.' " 



LINKS IN REBECCA'S LIFE. An 

American Story. By Pansy. With Frontispiece. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 51. 
** By one of the ablest and sprightliest of American story-tellers." — 
Christian. 

" We should like to see every ]roung lady of our acquaintance fully en- 
grossed in Uie reading of this book. It is an admirable five shillings' worth." 
'^Sword emd Trowel* 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF « CHRISTIE REDFERIPS 

troubles;' etc. 

I. 

THE BAIRNS ; or, Janet's Love and Ser- 
vice. With Five Illustrations. Thirteenth Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5^. 

" A special interest attaches to 'The Bairns.' The characters are forcibly 
delineated, and the touches of homeliness which seem almost peculiar to our 
northern Idnsfolk impart a peculiar charm." — Record, 

II. 

FREDERICA AND HER GUARDIANS; 

or. The Perils of Orphanhood. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

" An exceedingly well-told story, full of incidents of an attractive character. 
The story will be admired by all thoughtful girls." — Public Opinion, 

" A sweet, pure, and beautiful story, such as may be put with confidence 
into the hands of any English %vr\,"—^hejSield Independent, 

III. 

THE TWA MISS DAWSONS. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, price 5^. 

" We gladly welcome a new book by the author of * The Bairns.' That 
charming Canadian story opened a new field for readers of fiction. The 
present story is limited to Eastern Scotland. It is a family picture, settling 
down chiefly to the experiences of a charming old maiden aunt — a most 
admirable delineation — and an equally charming niece." — British Quarterly 
Review, 



YENSIE WALTON, An American Story. 

By J. R. Graham Clark. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5j. 

" In tone and sp^, plan and execution, this is a superb story. Rich in 
delineation of character, and in descriptions of real experience. A more 
fascinating and inspiring picture of a school-mistress, in one prolonged, 
prayerful, and sustained endeavour to lead an orphan pupil to Christ, was 
never drawn." — General Baptist Magazine, 
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BY EDWIN HODDER. 
I. 

EPHRAIM AND HBLAH. A Story of 

the Exodus. Eighth Thousand Crown 8vo, doth 
elegant, 5^. 

" Mr. Hodder gives a vivid description of the daily life of the Hebrewt 
immediately at and before the time of the coming of Moses» The picture it 
full of interest." — The Queen, 

II. 

TOSSETD ON THE WAVES. A Story of 

Young Life. Fifteenth Thousand. Fcap. ^o, cloth, 

" We cannot think that a boy could take up the book without feeling its 
fascination, or without rising a better lad from its perusal. The scenes of 
life on the sea and in the colonies are peculiarly attractive."— ^nVtM 
Quarterly Review, 

III. 

THE JUNIOR CLERK. A Tale of City 

Life. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

" Mr. Shipton observes that the author described this tale to him as • 
fiction. He remarks : ' It may be so to him, but for every on« of hb'state- 
ments I could supply a fact. It is not merely true to nature as a narration 
of the means by which young men may be — it b a true record of the ways 
in- which many have been, and many still are being — led to dishonour and 
ruin.' Such a recommendation as this will be sufficient to ensure for this 
little book a hearty welcome from many readers." — Christian World', 
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THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OP 

PEARLS. A Biography of Light and Shade. By 
Sarson C. Ingham. Sixth Thousand. Crown Svo, 
doth, $s, 

** ' The White Cnoss and Dove of Pearis' will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those who may already have formed justly high opinions of this 
strikingly original and sympathetic writer's ability to interest, to amuse, and 
to elevate her readers. It is a fiction without false sentiment, without un- 
healthy imagination, and without a single vulgar or frivolous idea." — Daily 
Telegraph, 
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WORKS BY IV. M. THAYER. 



A Shilling Edition op 
FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE. 

The Story of President Garfield's Life. Now Ready. 
140th Thousand. In Paper Boards, Illustrated Cover, with 
Fine Steel Portrait. Cloth Edition, is. 6d.; Cloth gilt, 
3^. 6^. ; Illustrated Edition, gilt edges, 51. Suitable for 
Presents, Prizes, and School Libraries. 

IL 

GEORGE WASHINGTON : His Boyhood 

and Manhood. With Steel Portrait. Fifth Thousand. 

Handsomely bound, 5^. 
** The character of Washington was a very noble one, and his life may 
well be taken as an example by boys. The biography is writted in a lively 
and pleasant tone, and without any of the dryness which is too often the 
accompaniment of this form of literature. While the details are all strictly 
historical, the characters are made to live and breathe." — Stan 'ard. 

III. 

TACT, PUSH, AND PRINCIPLE. A 

Book for those who wish to Succeed in Life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, handsomely bound, y. 6d. 

IV. 

THE PIONEER BOY, AND HOW HE 

BECAME PRESIDENT. The StDry of the Life 
of Abraham Lincoln. Tenth Thousand. With Portrait. 
Handsomely bound, 5^. 

Many of the details of this work were furnished by President 
Lincoln himself, and by his early associates and friends. 

" Mr. Thayer is not merely a biographer, a compiler of dry details, but 
he invests his subject with a halo of delightful romance, and the result is as 
pleasing as the most imaginative book of fiction. So cleverly has the author 
done his work, that the result is a combination of pictures from the life of 
this great man, with humorous anecdote and stirring narrative." — Society. 

" The author has done his work thoroughly well, and the result is a book 
of exciting narrative, of humorous anecdote, and of lifelike portraiture."— 
Daily Telegraph. 

LONDON : HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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